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As mere let lawnleſs farce uucenſiun'd 


P R OL O G UE, 


By Mr. WE LST E D. 


O Twin your hearts, and to ſecure your prat/e, 
The comic awriters ftrive by Various WHYS 2 


By ſubtil ftratagems they act their game, 


And leave untry d no avenue to fame. 


One writes the ſpruſe a beating from his wife; 
And ſays, each flroke was copy d frem the life. 

Some fix all auit and humour in grimace, 

And make a livelihood of Pinkey's face : 

Here, ons gay ſhew and coftly habits tries, 
Cenfiding to the judgment of your eyes © 

Another ſmuts his jcene (a canning ſhaver 

Sure of the rakes and of the wwenches favour. 

Of have theſe arts prevail d; and ene may gueſe, 
df practis'd ver again, would find ſucceſs. | 


But the bold ſage, the poet of to-night, 


By ncw and dejp*rate rules reſolv'd to write ; 

Fain would he give mere juſt applanſes riſe, 

And pleaſe by wit that ſeorns the aids of wice : 

The praiſe be ſeeks, from worthier motives ſprings, 

Such praiſe, as praiſe, to thoſe that give it, brings. 
Tour aid, moſt humbly ſought, then, Britons, Lad, 

And lib'ral mirth, lide lib'ral men, defend : 

No more let ribaldry, with licence writ, 

Uſurp the name of eloquence or wit ; 

ee, 

The leaod dull gleanings of a Smithfield ſoow, 

*Tis your's, with breeding 10 refine the age, 

To chaſten wit, and moralize the ftage. | 
Ye modeſt, viſe, and geod, ye fair, ye brave, 

To-night the champion of your virturs ſave ; 

Redeem from long contempt the comic namt, 


And judge politely for your Country's fame. 
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CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 


—_— 


ACT I. S$SCENF,. Sir John Bevil's Hoſe. 


Enter Sir John Bevil and Humphrey. 


Sir. J. Bev. H AVE you ordered that I ſhould 


dreſſing? 


not be interrupted while I am 


Humph. Yes, Sir: I believ'd you had ſomething of 


moment to ſay to me. 
Sir J. Bev. Let me fee, Humphrey; I think it 


is now full forty years ſince J firſt took thee to be 


about myſelf. 


* Humph. I thank you, Sir, it has been an ealy 
forty years; and I have paſs'd em without much 
ſickneſs, care, or labour. 

© Sir J. Bev. Thou haſt a brave conſtitution : you 
are a year or two older than I am, firrah. 

* Humph. You have ever been of that mind, Sir. 
Sir J. Bev. You knave, you know it: I took 
thee for thy gravity and ſobriety, in my wild 
years. 

«* Humph. Ah! Sir! our manners were form'd from 
our different fortunes, not our different age. 
Wealth gave a looſe to your youth, and poverty 
put a reſtraint upon mine. 
* Sir F. Bev. Well, Humphrey, you know I have 
been a kind maſter to you: I have us'd you, for 
the ingenuous nature I obſerv'd in you from the 
beginning, more like an humble friend than a 


* Humph. I humbly beg you'll be ſo tender of me, 
as to explain your commands, Sir, without any 


A 3 Sir J. Bev. 


farther preparation.“ 
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Sir J. Bev. I'll tell thee then. In the firſt place, 


this wedding of my ſon's, in all *probability, (ſhut 
the door) will never beat all. 
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Hugh. How, Sir! not be at all? for what reaſon 


is it carry'd on in appearance? 


dr 7. Bev. Honeſt Humphrey, have patience, 
and Li tell thee all in order. I have myſelf, in 
lame part of my life, I'd (indeed) with freedom, 
but, I hope, without reproach: Now, I thought 


Uberte would be as little injurious to my ſon; 


thereiore, as ſoon as he grew towards man, I in- 
du:cd him in living after his own manner: I knew 
not how, otherwiſe, to judge of his inclination 3 
for wat can be concluded from a behaviour under 
reſtraint and fear? But what charms me above all 
expreſſion is, that my ſon has never in the leaſt 


z ction, the moſt diſtant hint or word, valued him- 


telr upon that great eſtate of his mother's, which 
a to our marriage ſettlement, he has had 
ever ſince he came to age. 

* Hunmph. No, Sir; on the contrary, he ſeems 
afraid of appezring to enjoy it, before you, or any 


belonging to you—He is as dependant and reſign'd 


to your will, as if he had not a farthing but what 
muſt come from your immediate bounty—You have 
ever «Qed like a good and generous father, and he 
like an obedient and grateful ſon. 

* Sir F. Bev. Nay, his carriage is ſo eaſy to all 
with whom he converſes, that he is never aſſuming, 
never prefers himſelf to others, nor ever is guilty of 
that rough ſincerity which a man is not call'd to, 
and certainly diſobliges moſt of his acquaintance: 
to be ſhort, Humphrey, his reputation was fo fair in 
tlie world, that old Sealand, the great India mer- 
chant, has offered his only daughter, and ſole 
heireſs to that vaſt eſtate of his, as a wife for him; 
vou may be ſure I made no difficulties, the match 


was agreed on, and this very day named for the 


wedding. | 


* 


* Humph. What hinders the proceeding ?” 


Sir . Bev. 
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Sir J. Bev. Don't interrupt me. You know, I 
was laſt Thurſday at the maſquerade; my ſon, you 
may remember, foon found us out—— He knew his 

randfather's habit, which I then wore; and tho? 
it was the mode, in the laſt age, yet the maikers, you 
know, follow'd us 2s if we Naa been the mot mon- 


| trons figures in that whole aſſembly. 


Humph. I remember indeed a young man of qua- 


lite in the habit of a clown, that was particularly 


troubleſome. | 
Sir FJ. Bev. Right—He was too much what he 
ſeem'd to be. You remember how impertinently he 
follow'd, and teaz'd us, and wou'd know who we 
were. | | 

Humph. I know he has a mind to come into that 
„* GQ | | [Alde. 

Sir J. Bev. Ay, he follow'd us, till the gentleman 
who led the lady in the Indian mantle preiented that 


gay creature to the ruſtig, and bid him Cike Cymon 
in the fable) grow po'ite, by falling in love, and let 


that worthy old gentlemen alone, meaning me: 


The clown was not referm'd, but rudely perſiſted, 


and offered to force off my maſk ; Wich that the gen- 
tleman throwing off his own, appear'd to be my ſon, 
and in his concern for me, tore ot chat ot the noble- 
man: at this they ſeiz'd each other, the company 
call'd che guards, and in the ſurpriſe, the lady 
ſwoon'd away: Upon which my ſon quitted his ad- 
verſary, and had now no care but of the lady ——— 
when raiſing her in his arms, Art thou gone, cry'd 
he, for ever-—— forbid it Heav'n !—— She revives at 
his known voice and with the moſt familiar tho? 
modeſt geſture hangs in ſafety over. his ſhoulder 
weeping, but wept as in the arms of one before whom 
ſhe could give herſelf a looſe, were ſhe not under 
obſervation : while ſhe hides her face in his neck, he 
carefully conveys her from the company. 


Humph. I have obſerved this accident has dwel: 


upon you very ſtrongly. 


Sir J. Bev, Her uncommon air, her noble modeſty, 
A4 _ the 
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the dignity of her perſon, and the occaſion itſelf, 


drew the whole aſſembly together; and I ſoon heard 


it buzz'd about, ſhe was the adopt:d daughter of a 
famous ſea- officer, who had ferv'd 
this unexpected and public diſcovery of my ſon's fo 
deep concern for her = 
Humph. Was what I ſuppoſe alarm'd Mr. Sealand 
in behalf of his daughter, to break off the match. 
Kr J. Bev. You are right He came to me 
yeſterday, and ſaid, he thought himſelf diſengag'd 
from the bargain; being credibly informed my fon 
was already marry*d, or worſe, to the lady at the 
mafquerade. I palliated matters, and inſiſted on our 
agr2ement; but we parted with little leſs than a 
dire breach between us. 


Humph. Well, Sir; what notice have you taken 


of al! this to my young maſter. | 


Sir J. Bev. That's what I wanted to debate with 


you— have ſaid nothing to him yet——But look 
you, Humphrey if there is ſo much in this amour 
of his, that he denies upon my ſummons to marry, 
I have caufe enough to be offended ; and then by my 
inſiſting upon his marrying to-day, I ſha'l know how 
far he is engag'd to this lady in maſquerade, and 
from thence only ihall be able to take my meaſurcs :; 
in the mean time, I would have you find out how fer 
that rogue his man is let into his ſecret He, I 
know, will play tricks as much to croſs me, as to 
ſerve his maſter, ZE 

Hlampb. Why do you think fo of him, Sir? I be- 
lieve he is no worſe than I was for you, at your ſon's 
a 


Sir J. Bev. I ſee it in the raſcal's looks. But ! 
have dwelt on theſe things too long: Ill go to my 
ſon immediately, and while I'm gone, your part is 
to convince his rogue Tom that I am in earneſt. I' 
leave him to you. Ke 
 Humph. Well, tho' this father and ſon live as well 
together as poſſible, yet their fear of giving each 
other pain, is attended with conſtant mutual e 

Fee eh ne fs. 


in France. Now 


[Exit Sir John Bevil. 
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neſs. I'm ſure I have enough to do to be honeſt, 
and yet keep well with them doch ; but they know 
* I love 'em, and that makes the taſk leſs painful how- 
© ever.” Oh, here's the prince of poor coxcombs, 
the repreſentative of all the better fed than taught. — 


Ho! ho! Tom, whither ſo gay and ſo airy this 
morning. 


Enter Tom finging. g 
Tom. Sir, we ſervants of Lorie gentlemen are 
another kind of people than you domeſtic ordinary 
drudyes that do buſineſs : we are rais'd above you: 
the pleaſures of board-wages, tavern-dinners, and 
many a clear gain: vails, alas! you never heard or 
dreamt of. 
Humph. 'Thou haſt follies and vices enough for a 
man of ten thouſand a year, tho? tis but as t'other 


day that I ſent for you to town, to put you into 


Mr. Sealand's family that you might learn a little 
© before I put you to my young maſter, who is too 
; tle for training ſuch a ne, 5 thing as you were 
into proper obedience — You then pull'd off your 
hat to every one you met in the ſtreet, like a baſh- 


© ful great aukward cub as you were. But? your 
great oaken cudgel, when you were a booby, became 


you much better than that dangling ſtick at your 


button now you are a fop. That's fit for nothing, 
— it hangs there to be ready for your maſter's 


when you are impertinent. 
Tem. Uncle Humphrey, you know my maſter 
ſcorns to ſtrike his ſervants. You talk as if the world 


was now, juſt as it was when my old maſter and you 


were in your youth——when you went to dinner be- 
cauſe it was ſo much a clock, when the great blow 


was given in the hall at the pantry-door, and all the 


family came out of their holes in ſuch ſtrange 
dreſſes and formal faces as you ſee in the pictures in 
our long gallery in the country. 3 
Humph. Why, you wild rogue ! 
Tom. You could not fall to your dinner till a for- 
mal fellow in a black gown ſaid ſomething = 
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the meat, as if the cook had not made it ready 
enough. 3 

Humph. Sirrah, who do you prate after? —— De- 
ſpiſing men of ſacred characters! J hope you never 
heard my good young maſter talk ſo like a profligate ! 

Tom. Sir, I ſay you put upon me, when I firſt came 
to town, about being orderly, and the doctrine of 
wearing ſhams to- make linen laſt clean a fortnight, 
2 my cloaths freſh, and wearing a frock within 

cors. 
 Hunph. Sirrah, I gave you thoſe leſſons, becauſe I 
ſuppcs'd at that time your maiter and you might 
have din'd at home every day, and coſt you nothing; 
then you might have made a good family ſervant. 


But the gang you have frequented fince at chocolate 


honſes and taverns, in a continual round of noiſe 
and extravagance — | 
Tem. I don't know what you heavy inmates call 


Boiſe and extravagance ; but we gentlemen, who are 
well fed, and cut a figure, Sir, think it a fine life, 


and that we mutt be very pretty fellows who are kept 
only to be looked at. Ts 

Humph. Very well, Sir,-—]I hope the faſhion of 
being lewd and extravagant, deſpiſing of decency 
and order, is almoſt at an end, ſince it is arrived at 
perſons of your quality. 3 5 

Tom. Maſter Humphrey, ha! ha! you were an 
unhappy lad to be fent up to town in ſuch queer 
days as you were: why now, Sir, the lacquies are 
the men of pleaſure of the age; the top-gameſters; 
and many a lac'd coat about town have had their edu- 
cation in our party- coloured regiment—We are falſe 
lovers ; have a taite of muſic, poetry, billet-doux, 
dreſs, politics, ruin damſels, and when we are weary 
of this lewd town, and have a mind to take up, 
whip into our maſters wigs and linen, and marry 
fortunes. | | 

Humph. Hey-day ! 
Tom. Nay, Sir, our order 1s carried up to the 
higheſt dignities and diſtinctions: ſtep but into the 

| f | | Painted 


* 
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Painted Chamber ——and by our titles you'd take us 
all for men of quality then again come down to 
the Court of Requeſts, and you fee us all laying our 
broken heads together for the good of the nation: 
and tho? we never carry a queſtion ine contradi- 
cente, yet this I can ſay with a ſafe conſcience, (and 
I wiſh every gentleman of our cloth could lay his hand 
upon his heart and ſay the ſame) that I never took 
ſo much as a ſingle mug of beer for my vote in all 
my life. . 

Humph. Sirrah, there is no enduring your extrava- 

ance; I'll hear you prate no longer. I wanted to 
Le you, to enquire how things go with your maſter, _ 


as far as you underftand them: I ſuppoſe he knows 


he is to be married to-day.. . 
Tom. Ay, Sir, he knows it, and is dreſs'd as gay 
as the ſun; but between you and I, my dear, he has 
a very heavy heart under all that gaicty. As ſoon as 
he was dreſs'd 1 retir'd, but overheard him figh in 
the moſt heavy manner. He walk'd thoughtfully to 
and fro in the room, then went into his cloſet ; when 
he came out he gave-me this for his miſtreſs whoſe 
maid you know 5 
Humph, Is paſſionately fond of your fine perſon. 
Tom. The poor fool is ſo tender, and loves to hear 
me talk of the world, and the plays, operas, and 
rideitos, for the winter; the parks and Bellſiæc, for 
our ſummer diverſions; and lard ! fays ſne, you are 
ſo wild but vou have a world of humour. 
Humęb. Coxcomb | Well, but why don't you run 
with your maſter's letter to Mrs. Lucinda, as he or- 
der:d you? - i >Þ. WO ns 
Tom. Becauſe Mrs. Lucinda is not ſo eafily come 


at as you think for. 


Humph. Not eaſily come at! Why, Sirrah, are not 
her father and my old maſter agreed, that ſhe and 
Mr. Bevil are to be one fleſh before to-morrow 


morning: 


Tem. It's no matter for that: her: mother, it ſeems, 


Mrs. Scaland, has not agreed to it: and you mu 


A 6 know, 
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know, Mr. Humphrey, that in that family the grey 
mare is the better horſe. 

Humph. What do'ſt thou. mean? 

Tom. In one word, Mrs Sealand pretends to have 
a will of her own, and has provided a relation of 
her's, a ſtiff, ſtarch'd philoſopher, and a wiſe fool, 
for her daughter; for which reaſon, for theſe ten 
days paſt, ſhe has ſuffer'd no meſſage nor letter from 
my maſter to come near her. | 

Humph. Where had you this intelligence? 
Tem. From a fooliſh fond ſoul that can keep no- 
thing from me————one that will deliver this letter 
too, if ſhe is rightly manag'd. 1 


Humph. What ! her pretty handmaid, Mrs Phillis? 


Tom. Even ſhe, Sir; this is the very hour, you 
know, ſhe uſually comes hither, under a pretence of 


a viſit to your houſekeeper forſooth, but in reality 


to have a glance a „ 
Humph. Your ſweet face, I warrant you. 
Tem. Nothing elſe in nature: you muſt know I 
love to fret, and play with the httle wanton. 


Humph. Play with the little wanton ! What will 


this world come to ! | 


Tom. I met her this morning in a new manteau - 


and petticoat, not a bit the worſe for her lady's 
wearing ; and ſhe has always new thoughts and 
new airs with her new cloaths — then ſhe never 
fails to ſteal ſome glance or geſture from every 
viſitant at their houſe; and is indeed the whole 
town of coquets at ſecond hand. But here ſhe comes! 


in one motion ſhe ſpeaks and deſcribes herſelf better 


than all the words in the world can. 
Humph. Then I hope, dear Sir, when your own 
affair 1s over, you will be ſo good as to mind your 
* with her. | 
om. Dear Humphrey, you know my maſter is m 
friend, and thoſe are people I never forget. . 


Humph. Saucineſs itſelf! but Pll leave you to do 


your beſt for him, [ Exit. 


Enter 


c 


Fr 
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| Enter Phillis. 

Phil. O Mr. Thomas, is Mrs. Sugar-key at home 
—Lard, one is almoſt aſham'd to paſs along the 
ſtreets. The town is quite empty, and nobody of 
faſhion left in it; and the ordinary people do fo ſtare 
to ſee any thing dreſs'd like a woman of condition, 
© as it were on the ſame floor with them” paſs by. 


Alas, alas! it is a ſad thing to walk. O Fortune ! 
Fortune! 


Tim. What! a ſad thing to walk? Why, Madam 
Phillis, do you wiſh yourtelf lame ? 8 
Phil. No, Mr. Tom, but I wiſh I were generally 
carry'd in a coach or chair, and of a fortune neither 
to ſtand or go, but to totter, or ſlide, to be ſhort- 
fighted, or . to fleer in the face, to look diſtant, 
to obſerve, to overlook, yet all become me; and, if 
I was rich, I could twire and loll as well as the beſt 
of them. O Tom! Tom! is it not a pity, that 
great a 
coquet, and yet be ſuch poor devils as we are? 
4 om. Mrs. Phillis, I am your humble ſervant for 
Phil. Yes, Mr. Thomas, I know how much you 


are my humble ſervant, and I know what you ſaid to 


Mrs. Judy, upon ſeeing her in one of her Lady's caft 

That any one would have thought her 
the lady, and that ſhe ordered the other to wear 
it till it ſat eaſy—for now it was only becoming :— 
To my Lady it was only a covering, to Mrs. Judy 
was a habit. This you ſaid, after ſomebody or 
other. O Tom! Tom! thou art as falſe and as 


| baſe, as the beſt gentleman of them all; but, you 


wretch, talk to me no more on the old odious ſubject, 
don't, I ſay. | | 
Tom. I know not how to reſiſt your commands, 
madam. II @ ſubmiſſive tone, retiring. 
Phil. Commands about parting are grown mighty 
eaſy to you of late. - 


| Tom. Oh, I have her: I have nettled and put her 
into the right temper to be wrought upon, and ſet a 
| prating 
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rating. [4/ide. |-— Why truly, to be plain with 
* Kir, Lille „I can take little 3 of late in 
trequenting your houſe, 

Phil. Pray, Mr. Thomas, what is it all of a ſud- 
den offends your nicety at our houſe? 


Tom. I don't care to ſpeak particulars, but I diſlike 


the whole. 
Phil. I thank you, Sir, I am a part of that whole. 
Tom. Miſtake me not, good Phillis. | 


_ Piil. Good Phillis! ſaucy enough. But how-- 


ever — | 
Tom. I ſay, it is that thou art a part, which gives 


me pain from the diſpoſition of the whole. You muſt 
know, Madam, to be ſerious, I am a man, at 
the bottom, of prodigious nice honour. You are too 
much expoſed to company at your houſe : To be plain, 
I don't like ſo many, that would be your Miſtreſs's 


lovers, whiſpering to you. 


Phil. Don't think to put that upon me. You ſay. 
this, becauſe I wrung you to the heart, when 1 


touch'd your guilty conſcience about Judy. 


Tem. Ah Phillis! Phillis! if you but knew my 


heart! I LY 
Phil. I know too much on't.. 


Tom. Nay then, poor Criſpo's fate and mine are 
 one—— Therefore give me leave to ſay, or ſing at 


| leaſt, as he does on the ſame occaſion 
| Se wedeite, &c. | ſmgs.] 


Phil. What, do you think I'm to be ſob'd off with a 
ſong ? J don't queſtion but you have ſang the ſame 68 


Mrs. Judy too. 


Tem. Don't diſparage your charms, | good Phillis, 


with jealouſy of ſo worthleſs an object; beſides, ſhe 
is a poor huiley, and if you doubt the ſincerity of my 


love, you will allow me to be true to my intereſt. You 


are a fortune, Phillis | 
Phil. What would the fop be at now? In goo 
time inceed, you ſhall be ſetting up for a fortue ! 


Tom. Dear Mrs. Phillis, you have ſuch a ſpirit. 
that we ſhall never be dull in. marriage, when we 
come 


0 er 
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come together. But I tell you, you are a fortune, 


and you have an eſtate in my hands. 
He pulls cut a purſe, e eyes i We. * 

Phil. What pretence have I to what is in your 
hands, Mr. Tom? 

Tom. As thus: there are hours. you know, when a 
lady is neither pleas'd nor diſpleas d, neither fick nor 
well, when ſhe lolls or loiters, when ſhe's without 
defires, from having more of every thing than ſhe 


knows what to do with. 


Phil. Well, what then ? 
Tom. When ſhe has not life enough to keep her 


bright eyes quite open, to look at her own dear unage 


in the glaſs. 

Phil. Explain thyſelf, and don- t bi ſo fond of thy 
own prating. 

Tem. There are alſo proſperous and good- natur- d 
moments, as when a knot or patch is happily ſix'd; 
when the complexion particularly flouriſhes. 

Phil. Well, what then? I have not patience |! 

T om. Why then or on the like occaſions— 
we ſervants, who have ſkill to know how to time 
buſineſs, ſee when ſuch a pretty folded thing as this 
Leue a letter] may be preſented, laid, or dropp'd, 

as beſt ſuits the preſent humour. And, Madam, 
wikax it is a long weariſome journey, to run through 
all the ſeveral ſtages of a lady's temper, my maſter, 


who is the moſt reaſonable man in the world, preſents 


you this to bear your charges on the road. 
[ Gives her the purſe, 
Phil. Now you think me a corrupt huſſey. 
Jam. Oh fie, Tonly think you'll take the letter. 
Phil. Nay, I know you do; but I know my own 
innocence : I take it for my miſtreſs's ſake. 
Yom. I know it my pretty one, I know it. 
Phil. Yes, I ſay I doit, becauſe I would not have 


my miſtreſs deluded by one who gives no proof of 


his paſſion; but I'll talk more of this, as you ſee me 
on my way home —— No, Tom, I affure thee, 
I take this traſh of thy maſter's, not for the value 

of 
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of the thing, but as it convinces me he has a true 
reſſ ect for my miſtreſs. I remember a verſe to the 
purpoſe: = 

T hey may be falſe who languiſh and complain ; 

But they who part with money never feign. 


SCENE II. Bevil Junior's Lodgmgs. 
Bevil junior, reading. 
Bev. jun. Theſe moral writers practiſe virtue after 


death: this charming viſion of Mirza! ſuch an au- 


thor, conſulted in the morning, ſets the ſpirit for the vi- 
ciffitudes of the day, better than the glaſs does a man's 
perſon : but what a day have to go x to put on an 
eaſy look with an aking heart If this lady, my 
father urges me to marry, ſhould not refuſe me, my 


dilemma is unſupportable. But why ſhould I fear it? 


is not ſhe in equal diſtreſs with me? has not the let- 


ter I have ſent her this morning, confeſt my inclina- 


tion to another? Nay, have I not moral aſſurances of 
ber engagements too, to my friend Myrtle? It's im- 
poſſible but ſhe muſt give into it: for ſure to be de- 
ny'd is a favour any man may pretend to, It muſt 
be fo well then, with the aſſurance of being 
rejected, I think I may confidently ſay to my fatter, 
I am ready to marry her— Then let me reſolve 


upon (what I am not very good at, tho? it is) an 


honeſt diſſimulation. 
Enter Tom. 
Tom. Sir John Bevil, Sir, is in the next room. 
Bev. jun. Dunce! why did you not bring him in? 
Tom. I told him, Sir, you were in your cloſet. 
Bev. jun. 1 thought you had known, Sir, it was 
my duty to ſee my father any where. 


[ Going himſelf to the door. 


Tom. The Devil's in my maſter! he has always 
more wit than I have. 

Ile. 

Bevil jun. introducing Sir John. | 

| Bev. jun. Sir, you are the moſt gallant, the moſt 

complaiſant of all parents ſure *tis not a com- 

. pliment 
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pliment to fay theſe lodgings are your's -why 

wou'd you not walk in, Sir? ES: 
Sir J. Bev. I was loth to interrupt you unſeaſon- 

ably on your wedding-day. jk 

| Bev. jan. One to whom I am beholden for my 

birth-day, might have uſed leſs ceremony. 
Sir J. Bev. Well, ſon, I have intelligence you 

have writ to your miſtreſs this morning : It would 


pleaſe my curioſity to know the contents of a wedding- 


day letter, for courtſhip muſt then be over. 

Bev. jun. L aſſure you, Sir, there was no inſolence 
in it upon the proſpect of ſuch a vaſt fortune's being 
added to our family; but much acknowledgement of 


tte lady's greater deſert. 


Sir J. B.. But, dear Jack, are you in earneſt in 
all this? and will you really marry her? 

Bev. jun. Did I ever diſobey any command of 
« your's, Sir? nay, any inclination that I ſaw you 
© bent upon? 

© Sir J. Bev. Why, I can't ſay you have, ſon; 
© but, methinks, in this whole buſineſs, you have not 
© been ſo warm as I could have wiſhed you: you 
© have viſited her, it's true, but you have not been 
particular. Every one knows you can ſay and do as 
* handſome things as any man; but you have done 
nothing, but hv'd in the general, being complai- 
* ſant only. | | 

Bev. jun. As J am ever prepared to marry, if you 
* bid me, ſo I am ready to let it alone if you will 
« have me. [ Humphrey enters unobſer d. 

* Sir F. Bev. Look you there now! why, what 


am I to think of this ſo abſolute and ſo indifferent 


a reſignation ? 

* Bev. jun. Think, that J am till your ſon, Sir, 
you have been married, and I 
have not. And you have, Sir, found the incon- 
venience there is, when a man weds with too much 
love in his head. I have been told, Sir, that at 
tae time you married, you had a mighty buſtle 

| © on 


Z 
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ing, ſcaling walls =—locking up the lady —— 
and the gallant under an arreſt, for fear of killing 
all his rivals Now, Sir, I ſuppoſe you —_— 
found the ill conſequences of theſe ſtrong paſ- 
ſions and prejudices, in preference of one woman 
to another, in caſe of a man's becoming a wi- 
dower—— _ IS 
Sr FJ. Bev. How is this! 


a „ „„ 


Bew. jun. I ſay, Sir, experience has made you 


wiſer in your care of me — for, Sir, ſince you 
loſt my dear mother, your time has been ſo heavy, 
ſo lonely, and ſo taſteleſs, that you are ſo good as 
to guard me againſt the like unhappineſs, by mar- 
rying me prudentially, by way of bargain and ſale. 


for a fortune, is yet a better bargain if ſhe dies; 
for then a man well enjoys what he did marry, the 


a &@ SS ES SDS Sa S 2 


marry, the woman. | 


Sir J. Bev. But,pray, Sir, do you think Lucinda 


© then a woman of ſuch little merit? 

Bev. jun. Pardon me, Sir, I don't carry it ſo far 

neither; I am rather afraid I ſhall like her too well: 
© ihe has for one of her fortune, a great many need- 
leſs and ſuperfluous good qualities. TY 

© Sir F. Bev. I ain afraid, Son, there's ſomething 
© I don't fee yet; ſomething that's ſmother'd under 
© all this raillery. 

* Bev. jun. Not in the leaſt, Sir.“ If the lady is 
dreſs'd and ready, you fee I am. I ſuppoſe the law- 
yers are ready too. 

Hum h. This may grow warm if I don't interpoſe.“ 

[ 4/rae. 
Enter Humphrey. 


Sir, Mr. Sealand i; at the Coffee-houſe, and has ſent 


to ſpeak with you. 


Sin J. Bev. Oh! that's well! then J warrant the 
lawyers are ready, Son, you'll be in the way, you 


fay— 


Bev. 


on the occaſion. There was challenging and fight- 


For, as you well judge, a woman that is eſpous'd 


money; and is diſencumbex'd of what he did not 
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Bev. un. If you pleafe, Sir, I'll take a chair, and 
go to Mr. Sealand's, where the young lady and I will 


wait your leiſure. | 


Sir J. Bev. By no means the old fellow will 


be ſo vain if he ſee —we—m—— 


4 


Bev. jun. Ay but the young lady, Sir, will 
think me ſo indifferent N 
Humph. Ay— there you are right—preſs your 

won't let you. | 

a [Alle to Bev. jun. 
Bev. jun. Are you ſure of that ? 
[Alde to Humph. 
Humph. How he likes being prevented! [ Aide. 
Sir F. Bev. No, no: you are an hour or two too 
early. [ Looking on his watch. 
Bev. jun. You'll allow me, Sir, to think it too 
late to viſit a beautiful, virtuous young woman, in 


© the pride and bloom of life, ready to give herſelf 


to my arms; and to place her happineſs or miſery, 


for the future, in being agreeable or diſpleaſing to 


© me, 15 a—— call a chair. | 


© Sir F. Bev. No, no, no, dear Jack !* beſides, 


this Sealand is a moody old fellow: there is no 


4 4 


dealing with ſome people, but by managing with 
indifference, We muſt leave to him the conduct of 
this day. It is the laſt of his commanding his 
daughter. 

Bev. jun. Sir, he can't take it iii, that I am im- 
patient to be her's. 

Sir F. Bev. Pray let me govern in this matter: 
you can't tell how humourſome old fellows are: 
— there's no offering reaſon to ſome of 'em, 
eſpecially when they are rich — if my fon ſhould 
ſee him, before I've brought old Sealand into 
better temper, the match would be impracticable. 

| Alete. 

HFHumph. Pray, Sir, let me beg you, to let Mr. 
Bevil go.— See, whether he will or not. [A ſde to Sir 
John.] — [Then to Bev. ] Pray, Sir, command 7 
CHE 
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ſelf; ſince you ſee my maſter is poſitive, it is better 
you ſhould not go. | | 
Bev. jun. My father commands me, as to the 
object of my affections; but I hope he will not, as 
© to the warmth and height of them.” 

Sir J. Bev. So! I muff even leave things as I found | 
them; and in the mean time, at leaſt, keep old Sea. 
land out of his fight. —Well, fon, PII go myſelf and 
take orders in your affair, —You'l! be in the way, I 
ſuppoſe, if I ſend to you— I'll leave your old friend 
with you. Humphrey—don't let him ſtir, d've 
hear? your ſervant, your ſervant [Exit Sir John. | 


— ' 


Humph. | have a time on't, Sir, between you | 


and my maſter I ſee you are ynwilling, and [ 


this ſecret, that ſo near concerns you, my life, my | 
ps | all 


know his violent inclinations for the match—I Fe. 
* muſt betray neither, and yet deceive you both, was f 
* for your common good Heav'n grant a good end mil 
of this matter: but there is a lady, Sir, that gives => : 
your father much trouble and forrow—— You'll pardon ( priva 
me. | | . . 1 
Bev. jun. Humphrey, I know thou art a friend to | _ 
both; and in that confidence, I dare tell thee—That | Ibis 
 lIady—is a woman of honour and virtue. You may . fmil 
aſſure yourſelf, I will never marry without my fa- |. 
ther's conſent; but give me leave to ſay too, this 0 
declaration does not come up to a promiſe, that I will | Gom « 
take whom ſoe ver he pleaſes. | | on! 

Hun b. Come, Sir, I wholly underſtand you: | = 
© you would engage my iervices to free you from this | the 1 
woman, whom my maſter intends you, to make {<_-., 
© way, in time, for the woman you have really a mind privz 

TO to. | ; 

* Bev. jun. Honeſt Humphrey, you have always | 4 
been an uſeful friend to my father, and myſelf: 1 ſach 
beg you continue your good offices, and don't let f pine 
© us come to the neceflity of a diſpute ; for if we H 
* ſhould diſpute, I muſt either part with more than » 
© life, or loſe the beſt of fathers.” Kee | of h 

Humph. My dear maſter, were I but worthy to know | and 
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| all ſhould be engaged to ſerve you. This, Sir, I 
dare promiſe, that I am ſure I will and can be ſecret : 


your truſt, at worſt, but leaves you where you were; 
and if I cannot ſerve you, I will at once be plain, and 
tell you ſo. 5 | 
Bev. jun. That's all I aſk : Thou haſt made it now 
my intereſt to truſt thee—Be patient then, and hear 
the ſtory of my heart, | Sy 
Humph. J am all attention, Sir. _ 
Bev. jun. You may remember, Humphrey, that in 
my laſt travels, my father grew uneaſy at my making 


ö 


know 
fe, my 


all 


ſo long a ſtay at Toulon. 
| 

U 
| 


; privately to the Indies. 


Humpb. I remember it: he was 
woman had laid hold of you. 
Bev. jun. His fears were juſt : for there I firſt ſaw 
this lady: ſhe is of Engliſh birth: her father's name 
was Danvers, a younger brother of an antient. fa- 
mily, and originally an eminent merchant of Briſtol; 
who, upon repeated misfortunes, was reduced to go 
In this retreat Providence 
again grew favourable to his induſtry, and, in fix 
years time, reſtored him to his former fortunes : on 
this he ſent directions over, that his wife and little 
family ſhould follow him to the Indies. His wife, 
impatient to obey ſuch welcome orders, would not 
wait the leiſure of a convoy, but took the firſt occa- 
ſion of a ſingle ſhip, and with her huſband's ſiſter 


apprehenſive ſome 


ö 


only, and this daughter, then ſcarce ſeven years old, 
* . undertook the fatal voyage: for here, poor creature, 


| the loſt her liberty, and life; ſhe, and her family, 


{*with all they had, were unfortunately taken by a 


| privateer from Toulon. Being thus made a priſon- 
er, though, as ſuch, not ill treated, yet the fright, 
| the ſhock, and cruel diſappointment, ſeiz'd with 
ſuch wolence on her unkealthful frame, ſhe ſicken'd, 
| pined, and died at ſea, 

Humph. Poor ſoul! O the helpleſs infant! 

Bev. Her ſiſter yet ſurviv'd, and had the care 
of her: the captain too proved to have humanity, 
and became a father to her; for having himſelf 

| married 


be 
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married an Engliſh woman, and being childleſs, he 


brought home into Toulon this her little country. 
woman; preſenting her, with all her dead mother's 


moveables of value, to his wife, to be educated az | 


his own adopted daughter. 


Humph. Fortune here ſeem'd, again, to ſmile on] 


her. 


benefactor, unfortunately was kill'd at ſea, and dying 
inteſtate, his eftate fell wholly to an advocate his 
brother, who coming ſoon to take poſſeſſion, there 
found (among his other riches) this blooming virgin, 
at his mercy. | 

Humph. He durſt not, ſure, abuſe his power! 


Bew. No wonder if his pamper'd blood was fired] 


at the ſight of her—in ſhort, he lov'd ; but, when 


all arts and gentle means had fail'd to move, he of. 


fer' d too his menaces in vain, denouncing vengeance 


on her cruelty; demanding her to account for all her, 


maintainance, from her childhood; ſeiz'd on her little 
fortune, as his own inheritance, and was dragging 
her by violence to prifon; when Providence at the 


inſtant interpos'd, and ſent me, by miracle, to re-f 


heve her. 


Humpb. Twas Providence indeed! but pray, Sir,, 


after all this trouble, how came this lady at laſt to 
England? 
Bev. The diſappointed advocate, finding ſhe had 


fo unexpected a ſupport, on cooler thoughts, deſcend-. 
ed to a compoſition; which, I without her know- 


ledge, ſecretly diſcharg'd. 


Humph. That generous concealment made the ob- | 


ligation double. 


Bev. Only to make her frowns more terrible: | 
for, in his height of fortune, this captain too, herf 


Bev. Having thus obtain'd her liberty, I pre. 
vail'd, not without ſome difficulty, to fee her ſ 
to England; where no ſooner arriv'd, but my father, 
jealous of my being imprudently engaged, immedi - 
ately propoſed this other fatal match that hangs upon} 
my quiet, Humph.| 


_ * 
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Humph. I find, Sir, you are irrecoverably fix'd up- 


on this lady. 


Bev. As my vital life dwells in my heart — and 
yet you ſee——what I do to pleaſe my father: walk 
in this pageantry of dreſs, this ſplendid covering of 
forrow——But, Humphrey, you have your leſſon ! 
 Humph. Now, Sir, I have but one material queſ- 
tion — | 
| Bev. Aſk it freely. 5 
Humph. Is it, then, your own paſſion for this ſecret 


lady, or her's for you, that gives you this averſion to 


the match your father has propoſed you? | 
Bev. I ſhall appear, Humphrey, more romantic 


in my anſwer, than in all the reſt of my ſtory ; for 
_ tho” I doaton her to death, and have no little reaſon 


to believe ſhe has the ſame thoughts of me; yet in 


| all my acquaintance, and utmoſt privacies with her, 


J pre. 
her 1; 


father, 
mmedi- 


gs upon 


Hum pb. 


* 9 


p 


that ſubject, to be dumb for ever. 


I never once directly told her, that I loved. 
Humph. How was it poſſible to avoid it ? 
Bev. My tender obligations to my father have laid 


ſo inviolable a reſtraint upon my conduct, that *till 


I have his conſent to ſpeak, I am determin'd, on 


 Humph. Well, Sir, to your praile be it ſpoken, you 


are certainly the moſt unfaſhionable lover in Great 


Britain. 
| Enter Tom. 

Tom. Sir, Mr. Myrtle's at the next door, and, if 
you are at leiſure, he will be glad to wait on you. 

Bev. Whenever he pleaſes——hold, Tom! did 
you receive an anſwer to my letter? 
| Tom. I was deſired to call again; for I was told, 
her mother would not let her be out of her fight; but 
about an hour hence, Mrs. Kettice ſaid, I ſhould 
certainly have one. 8 
Bew. Very well. 

Humph. Sir, I will take another opportunity: in 
the mean time, I only think it proper, to tell you, 
that from a ſecret I know, you may appear to your 
father as forward as you pleaſe, to marry * 

Without 
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without the leaſt hazard of its coming to a concluſion 


——Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant. | 

Bev. Honeſt Humphrey, continue but my friend, 
in this exigence, and you ſhall always find me your's. 
— Humph. ] I long to hear how my letter has 
ucceded with Lucinda © But I think it can- 


© not fail: for, at worſt, were it poſſible ſhe could | 


take it ill, her reſentment of my indifference may 
as probably occaſion a delay, as her taking it 
right.” Poor Myrtle, what terrors muſt he be 


A 


2 „ 


in all this while? —— Since he knows ſhe 1s offer'd 
to me, and refuſed to him, there is no converſing 


or taking any meaſures, with him, for his own ſer- 


vice But I ought to bear with my friend, and uſe 


him as one in adverſity ; 
All his diſquiets by my oxon I prove, | 
The greateſt grief”s perplexity in love. [Exeunt. 


— 


ACT II. SCENE continues. 
Enter Bevil jan. and Tom. 
Tom. OIR, Mr. Myrtle. 
Bev. jun. Very well —do you ſtep again, 
and wait for an anſwer to my letter. | 
Enter Myrtle. . 

Bev. jun. Well, Charles, why ſo much care in thy 
countenance ? Is there any thing in this world de- 
ſerves it? You who uſed to be ſo gay, ſo open, fo 
vacant! 85 

Myrt. I think we of late have chang' d complexions. 


You, who us'd to be much the graver man, are now 


all air in your behaviour——But the cauſe of my 
concern, may, for ought I know, be the ſame object 


that gives you all this ſatisfaction. In a word, Iam 


told that you are this very day {and your dreſs con- 
firms me in it) to be married to Lucinda. 


Bev. jun. You ore not miſfinform'd. —Nay, put not. | 


on the terrors of a rival, till you hear me out. I ſhall 
diſoblige 


lov' d her, neither. 
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diſoblige the beſt of fathers, if I don't ſeem ready to 


marry Lucinda: and you know I have ever told you, 


vou might make uſe of my ſecret reſolution never to 


marry her, for your own ſervice, as you pleaſe. But] 


am now driven to the extremity of immediately re- 
_ fuſing or complying, unleſs you help me to eſcape 


the match. 

Myrt. Eſcape! Sir, neither her merit nor her for- 
tune are below your acceptance. —Eſcaping, do you 
call it? 1 8 

Bev. jun. Dear Sir, do you wiſh I ſhould deſire the 
match? . 5 

Myrt. No— but ſuch is my humorous and ſickly 


Rate of mind, ſince it has been able to reliſh nothing 


but Lucinda, that, tho' I muſt owe my happineſs to 
your averſion to this marriage, I can't bear to hear 
her ſpoken of with levity or unconcern. 

Bev. jxn. Pardon me, Sir,; I ſhall tranſgreſs that 
way no more. She has underſtanding, beauty, ſhape, 
complexion, wit 

Myrt. Nay, dear Bevil, don't ſpeak of her, as if you 


Bev. jun. Why then, to give you eaſe at once, tho? ; 
I allow Lucinda to have good ſenſe, wit, beauty, and 


virtue; I know another, in whom theſe qualities ap- 


pear to me more amiable than in her. 

Myrt. 'There you ſpoke like a reaſonable and good- 
natnred friend. When you acknowicdge her nier't, 
and own your prepoſieſſion for another, at once, you 
gratify my fondneſs, and cure my je uouſy. - 

Bev. jun, But all this while you take no notice, 
you have no apprehenſion of another man, that has 
twice the fortune of either of us. Es | 

DMyrt, Crrabertcn! Hang him, a formal philoſo- 
phical pedantic coxcomb For the ſot, with all 
theſe crude notions of divers things, under the di- 
rection of great venity, and very little judgment, 


ſhews his ſtrongeſt bias is avarice; which is ſo predo- 


minant in him, that he will examine the limbs of his 
miſtreſs with the caution of a jockey, and pays no 
| more 
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more compliment to her perſonal charms, than if ſhe 
were a mere breeding animal. 
Bev. jun. Are you ſure that is not affected? 1 
have known ſome women ſooner ſet on fire by that 
ſort of negligence than by — 3 
Mert. No, no; hang him, the rogue has no art, 
it is pure ſimple inſolence and ſtupidity. 


Bev. jun. Vet, with all this, I don't take him for 


a fool. 


Myrt. J own the man is not a natural; he has a 


very quick ſenſe, tho? very flow underſtanding, —— 
He ſays indeed many things, that want only the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place to be very juſt and 
_ agreeable, 3 


Bev. jun. Well, you may be ſure of me, if you 


can diſappoint him: but my intelligence ſays, the 
mother has actually ſent for the conveyancer, to draw 
articles for his marriage with Lucinda; tho' thoſe 
for mine with her, are by her father's order ready 
for ſigning: but it ſeems ſhe has not thought fit te 
conſult either him or his daughter in the matter. 
Myrt. Pſhaw! A poor troubleſome woman 
Neither Lucinda nor her father will ever be brought 
to comply with it—befides, I am ſure Cimberton can 
make no ſettlement upon her, without the concur. 
rence of his great uncle Sir Geoffry in the Welt. 
Bev. jun. Well, Sir, and I can tell you, that's the 
very point that is now laid before her council; to 
know whether a firm ſettlement can be made, with- 
out this uncle's actual joining in it. Now pray 
conſider, Sir, when my affair with Lucinda comes, 
as it ſoon muſt to an open rupture, how are you ſure 


that Cimberton's fortune may not then tempt her 


father, too, to hear his propoſals ? 
Myrt. There you are right indeed, that muſt be 
provided againſt. Do you know who are her 
council? - . 
Pew. jun. Yes, for your ſervice J have found out 
that tco, they are Serjeant Bramble and old Tar- 
e :— di the way, they are neither ef em known 
| in 
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in the family: now I was thinking why you might 
not put a couple of falſe council upon her, to delay 
and confound matters a little—beſides, it may pro- 
bably let you into the bottom of her whole deſign 
againſt you. 

Myrt. As how pray? 

Bev. jun. Why, can't you ſlip on a black wig and 
a gown, and be Old Bramble yourſelf. | 
Myrt. Ha! I don't diſlike 1t—but what ſhall I de 


for a brother in the caſe? 


Bev. jun. What think you of my fellow, Tom? 
the rogue's intelligent, and is a good mimick : all 
his part will be but to ſtutter heartily, for that's Old 
Target's Caſe———< Nay, it would be an immoral. 
© thing to mock him, were it not that his imperti- 
© nence is the occaſion of its breaking out to that 


degree ———the conduct of the ſcene will chiefly 


lie upon you. oe 1 

Myrt. I like it of all things: if you'll ſend Tom to 
my chambers, I will give him full inſtructions: this 
will certainly give me occaſion to raiſe diſficulties, to 


puzzle, or confound her project for a while, at leaſt. 


Bev. jun. I'll warrant you ſucceſs: fo far we are 
right then: And now, Charles, your apprehenſion of 
my marrying her, is all you have to get over. 
Myrt. Dear Bevil! tho? I know you are my friend, 


yet when I abſtrat myſelf from my own intereſt in 


the thing, I know no objection ſhe can make to you, 
or you to her, and therefore bope 

Bev. jun. Dear Myrtle, I am as much obliged to 
you for the cauſe of your ſuſpicion, as I am offended 
at the effect: but be aſſured, I am taking meaſures 
for your certain ſecurity, and that all things wich re- 
gard to me will end in your entire ſatisfaction. 

Myrt. Well, I'll promife you to be as eaſy and as 
confident as I can; tho? I cannot but remember that 
I have more than life at take on your fidelity. h 


| [ Going, 
Deu. jun. Then depend upon it, you have no 
chance again you, En” 
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hrt. Nay, no ceremony, you know I muft be 
going. [ Exit Myrt. 

Bev. jun. Well! this is another inftance of the 
perplexities which ariſe too, in faithful friendſhip. 
We muſt often, in this life, go on in our good 
© offices, even under the diſpleaſure of thoſe to whom 
ve do them, in compaſſion to their weakneſſes and 
© miſtakes? But all this while poor Indiana is 
tortured with the doubt of me! ©* ſhe has no ſupport 
or comfort, but in my fidelity, yet ſees me daily 
© preſs'd to marriage with another! How painful, in 
* ſucha criſis, muit be every hour ſite thinks on me? 
I'll let her ſee, at leaſt, my conduct to her is not 
chang'd: I'll take this opportunity to viſit her; 
for tho? the rehgious vow, I have made to my fa- 
ther, reſtrains me from ever marrying, without his 
approbation, yet that confines me not from ſeeing a 


virtuous woman, that is the pure delight of my eyes, 


and the guiltleſs joy of my heart: But the bleſt con- 
dition of human life is but a gentler miſery. 
To hope for p rfect happineſs is vain, 
And love has ever its allays of pain. [Exit. 
Enter Iſabella, and Indiana, in her ewn lodgings. 


Jab. Yes—l fay tis artifice, dear child; I lay to 


thee again and again, tis all ſxill and management. 
Ind. Will you perſuade me there can be an ill de- 


gn, in n me in the condition of a woman 
5 


quality ? attended, dreſs'd, and lodg'd like one; 
in my appearance abroad, and my furniture at home, 
every way in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and he 
that does it has an artifice, a deſign in it? 

Lab. Ves, yes. 

Ind. And all this without ſo much as explaining to 
me, that all about me comes from him. 

Lab. Ay, ay, —the more for that—that keeps 
the title to all you have, the more in him. 


Hd. The more in him! He ſcorns the 


thought 

Jab. Then he—he—he— 
Ind. Well, be net fo eager.—If he is an ill man, 
tet 


. 
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let us look into his ſtatagems. Here is another of 
them. [Shewing a letter.] Here's two hundred and 
fifty pounds in bank notes, with theſe words, To 


* pay for the ſet of drefling-plate, which will be 
brought home to-morrow.” Why, dear aunt, now 
here's another piece of ſkill fer you, which I own 


I cannot comprehend—and it 1s with a bleeding heart 
I hear you ſay any thing to the diſadvantage of Mr. 
Bevil. When he is preſent, I look upon him as one 


to whom I owe my life, and the ſupport of it: Then 


again, as the man who loves me with fincerity and 
honour. When his eyes are cat another way, and 
1 dare ſurvey him, my heart is painſuily divided 


between ſhame and love Oh! cou'd 1 tell 
you! . 
ab. Ah! You need not: I imagine all this for 
vou. 


* Ind, Thi: is my tate of mind in his preſence; and 
when he is ubſent, you are ever dinning my ears 
with notions of the arts of men; that his hidden 
bounty, his reſpectful conduct, his careful proviſion 
for me, after his preſerving me from utmoſt miſery, 
are certain ſigns he means nothing but to make I 
know not what of me? ES | 
Jb. Ohl you have a ſyeet opinion of him, truly! 
Ind. I have, when J am with him, ten thouſand 
things, beũdes my ſex's natural decency and ſhame, 
to ſuppreſs my heart, that yearns to thank, to praiſe, 
to ſay it loves him: 1 ſay, thus it is with me while 
I ſee him; and in his abſence I am entertain'd 
with n3thing but your endeavours to tear this ami- 
able image from my heart; and in its ſtead, to place 
a baſe diſſembler, un artful invader of my hap- 
pineſs, my innocence, my honsur. 

Iſeib. Ah poor foul! has not his plot taken? don't 
you die for him? has not the way he has taken, 
been the molt proper wich you? On! ho! ke has 
tenſe, and has judg'd the thing right. 

Jud. Go on then, ſince nothing can anſwer you: 
Gy *hat you will of him.“ Heigh! ho! 


8 3 Lab. 
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1/ab. Heigh ! ho! indeed. It is better to ſay ſo, as 


you are now, than as many others are. There are, 
among the deſtroyers of women, the gentle, the 
generous, the mild, the affable, the humble, who 
all, ſoon after their ſucceſs in their deſigns, turn to 
the contrary of thoſe characters. I will own to you, 
Mr. Bevil carries his hypocriſy the beſt of any man 
living, but till he is a man, and therefore a hypo- 
crite. They have uſurp'd an exemption from 
* ſhame, for any baſeneſs, any cruelty towards us.“ 
They embrace without love; they make vows, with- 
out conſcience of obligation ; they are partners, nay, 
ſeducers to the crime, wherein they pretend to be 
_ leſs guilty, | | 5 
{zd. That's truly obſerved. [A Hue. 
But what's all this to Bevil ? 
Lab. This it is to Bevil, and all mankind. © Truk 
not thoſe, who will think the worſe of you for 
your confidence in them.“ Serpents, who he in 
wait for doves: Won't you be on your guard againft 
thoſe who would betray you? Won't you doubt thoſs 
who would contemn you for believing *em? © Take 
it from me: Fair and natural dealing is to invite 
injuries, 'tis bleating to eſcape wolves who would 
* devour you?” Such 1s the world, —and ſuch (ſince 
the behaviour of one man to myſelf) have I beliey'd 
all the ret! of the ſex. I Aua. 
Ind. I will not doubt the truth of Bevil, I will 
not doubt it: He has not ſpoke it by an organ tha 
is given to lying: His eyes are all that he ever 
told me that he was mine: I know his virtue, I Eno 
his filtal piety, and ought to truſt to his management 


with a father, to whom he has uncommon obliga- 


tions. What ought I to be concern'd for? my leſ- 
fon is very ſhort. If he takes me for ever my pur- 
phſe of life is only to pleaſe him. If he leaves me 
(which Heaven overt) I know he'll do it nobly; an- 
1 all have nothing to do but to learn to die, after 
vcore than death las happen'd to me. 
Lab. Ay do, perſiſt in your credulity ! flatter your- 
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ſelf that a man of his figure and fortune will make 
himſelf the jeſt of the town, and marry a handſome 
beggar for love. 

Ind. The town! I muft tell you, Madam, the 
fools that laugh at Mr. Bevil, will but make them- 
ſelves more ridiculous : his aQions are the reſult of 
thinking, and he has ſenſe enough to make even 
virtue faſhionable. 

I/ab. O' my conſcience he has turn'd her head!“ 


Come, come; if he were the honeſt fool you take 


him for, why has he kept you here theſe three 


weeks, without ſending you to Brittol,. in ſearch of 


your father, your family, and your. relations? 

Id. J am convinc'd he ſtill deſigns it; © and that 
© nothing keeps him here, but the neceſlity of not 
© coming to a breach. with his father, in regard to the 
© match he has propos'd to him.“ Beſide, has he not 
*writ to Briſtol? aud has he not advice that my fa- 
ther has not been heard of there, almoſt theſe twenty 

years ? 

Lab. All ſham, mere evaſion ; he is 2 d if he 
ſhould carry you thither,. your honeſt relations may 
take you out of his hands, and ſo blow up all his 
wicked hopes at once, 

Jad. Wicked hopes! did ever I give him any 


ſuch? 


1/ab. Has ever he given you any honef ones? can 
you ſay, in your conicience, he has ever once offer” d 


to marry you? 


Ind. No! but by his behaviour J am convinc'd he 
will offer it, the moment ' tis in his power, or con- 
ſiſtent with his honour, to make ſuch a promiſe geod 
do me. 


{/ab. His honour! 


Ind. I will rely upon it; therefore defire you will 
rot make my life uneaſy, by theſe ungrateful je- 
louſes of one, to whom I am, aud wiſh to be oblig'd ; 


for from his integrity alone, I have reſolved to hope 
for happi neſs 3, 
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Jab. Nay, I have dene my duty; if you won”: 
fee, at your peril be it | 
Ind. Let it be — This is his hour of viſiting 
me. 
Jab. Oh! to be fure, keep up your form; don't 
ſee him in a bed- chamber: This is pure prudence, 
* when ſhe is liable, wherever he meets her to be 


* convey'd where'er he pleaſes.“ [ Apart. 
Ind. All the reſt of my life is but waiting till he 
comes: I live only when Pm with him. { Exit, 


Jab. Well, go thy ways, thou wilful innocent! 

J once had almoſt as much love for a man, who 
_ poorly left me to marry an eſtate And I am now, 
againſt my will what they call an Old Maid but 
Iwill not let the. peeviſuneſs of that condition grow 


upon me only keep up the M of it, to pre- 
vent this creature's being any other than a virgin, 


except upon proper terms. { Exit, 
Re-enter Indiana, ſpeaking to a ſervant. 
Ind. Deſire Mr. Bevil to walk in——Defign! im- 
oſuble! A baſe defgning mind could never think 
of what he hourly puts in practice - And yet, 
fince the late rumour of his marriage, he ſeems 
more reſerv'd than formerly——he ſends in too, be- 
fore he ſees me, to know if I am at leiſure—— ſuch 
new ruſpect may cover coldneſs in the heart——it. 
certainly makes me thovgnttul- I'll know the 
worft, at once: T'illay ſach fair occaſions in his way, 
that it hall be impoſſibhle to avoid an explanation 
— for theſe doubts are inſupportable !——B ut 
fee ! he comes, and clears them all. 
Enter Bevil. | 
Bev. Madam, your moſt obedient—=—T am afraid | 
I brok? in upon your reſt laſt night——'twas very | 
late before we parted ; but *twas your own fault: 
J never ſaw you in ſuch agreeable humour, | 
Ind. J am extremely glad we were both pleas'd ; 
forT thought I never ſaw you better company. 
Rv. Me, Madam! you rally; I ſaid very little. 
Lau. But, I am afraid, you heard me ſay a great 
| deal; 
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deal; and when a woman is in the talking vein, the 
. molt agreeable thing a man can do, you know, is to 
. have patience to hear her. 


Bev. Then it's a pity, Madam, you ſhould ever be 
filent, that we might be always agreeable to one 


another, 


Ind. If Thad your talent, or power, to make my 


actions ſpeak for me, I might indeed be ſilent, and 


yet pretend te ſomething more than the agreeable. 
Bev. If I might be vain of any thing, in my power, 


Madam, 'tis that my underſtanding, from all your 
. ſex, has mark'd you out, as the moſt deſerving ob- 
ject of my eſteem. 


Ind. Should I think I deſerve this, twere enough 
to make my vanity forfeit the very eſteem you offer. 
me. 8 | 

Bev. How ſo, Madam ? | 

Ind. Becauſe eſteem is the reſult of reafon, and 


to deſerve it from good-ſenſe, the height of human. 


glory: nay,. I had rather a man of honour ſhould 

pay me that, than all the homage of a ſincere and 

humble love. „ . 
Bev. jun. You certainly diſtinguiſh right, Madam: 


Ind. But eſteem ariſes from a higher ſource, the 


Bew. jun. Vrae——And great ſouls only can de- 
ſerve it. | Boaving reſpe fully 

Lud. Now, I think they are greater ſtill, that can 
O charitably part with it. | 

Bew. jun. Now, Madam, you make me yain, ſince 
the utmoſt pride, and pleaſure of my lite is, that } 
eſteem you — as I ought. 

Jud. As he ought! ſtill more perplexing ! he nei- 
ther ſaves, nor kills my hope. [ Alte. 

Bev. jun. But, Madam, we grow grave methinks— 
Let's find ſome other ſubjet——Pray how did you 
like the opera laſt night? | 

Ind. Furſt give me leave to thank vou for my 
tickets. | 

B 5 Bec 
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Bev. jun. O! your ſervant, Madam But pray 
© til me, you now, who are never partial to the 


LE nion; { fanc 7, muſt be the propereſt judge of a 


mighty diſpute among the ladies, that is, whether 
; Critpo or Griſelda is the more agreeable e enter- 
tainment. 
Jud. With ſobmiſſion now, I cannot be a proper 
judge of this queſtion. 

Bew. jun. How fo, Madam? 

Ind. Becauſe I find I have a partiality for one of 
them. 
© Bev. jun. Pray which is that? 
Ind. 1 do not krow—=—there's ſomething in that 


cent ſtumbers, and that lulling Dolce Sogno that's 
ſung over her; it had an effect upon me, that—in 
_ I never was ſo well deceiv'd at any of them. 
Bev. jun. On! Now then, I can account for the 
- difpute : Griſelda, it ſeems, is the diſtreſs of an in- 
© jar'd 1nnocent woman: Criſpo, that only of a man 
in the ſame condition; therefore the men are moſtly 
« concern'd for Criſpo, and, by a natural indulgence, 
both jexes for Griſelda. 
Lud. So that judgment, you think, ought * Le 
for one, tho? fincy and complaiſance hav e got 
ground tor the other. Mell! I believe you will nes 
ver give me le ave to diſpute with you on any ſub- 
ject; for J own, Criſpo has its charins für me too: 
thougia in the main, all the pieaſure the belt opera 

Ives us, is but mere ſenſation—=—Metkinks it's 
pity the mind can't have a little more ſhare in the 
entertainment. — The mu{c's certainly ine; but, 
in my thcughts, there's none of your compoſers 
come up to Old Shakeſpear and Otway. 

Bew. jun. How, Madam! why if a woinan of your 
« ſenſe were to lay this in the drawing-room.— 

| Enter a jervant. 

Ser. Sir, here's Signior Carbonelli lays he waits 

your 8 in the next room. 
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Bev. jun. A propos! You were ſaying yeſterday, 
Madam, you had a mind to hear him——will you 
give him leave to entertain you now ? 

Ind. By all means : deſire the gentleman to walk 
in. l Exit. ſer ant. 

© Bev. Jun. I fancy you will find ny in his 
© hand, that is uncommon. _ 

* Ind. You are always finding ways, Mr. Bevil, to 


ce make life ſeem leſs tedious to me. 


Enter Muſi ic-maſter. 
© When the gentleman pleaſes.” 
After a ſonata it play'd, Bevil waits on the wafer 
oo to the door, '&c. 
Bev. jun. You ſmile, Madam, to ſee me fo com- 
plaiſant to one, whom I pay for his viſit : Now, I 


own, I think it is not enough barely to pay thoſe, - 


whoſe talents are ſuperior-to our own {I mean ſuch 


_ talents, as would become our condition, if we had 


them :) methinks we ought to do ſomething more, 


than barely gratify them, for what they do at our 


command, only becauſe their fortune is below us. 
Ind. You ſay I ſmile: I aſſure you it was a ſmile of 


approbation; for indeed, I cannot but think it the 


difinguiſhing part of a gentleman, to make his ſu- 
periority of fortune as eaſy. to bis inferiors, - as he 
Can. Now once more to try him. [Afide.] —— 
I was ſaying juſt now, I believed you would never let 


me difpute with you, and I dare fay, it will always 
be ſo: however I muſt have your opinion upon a 


ſubject, which created a debate between my aunt 
and me, juſt before you came hither : ſhe would needs 
have it, that no man ever does any extraordinary 
kindneſs or ſervice for a woman, but for his own 
ſake. - 
Bev. jun. Well, Madam! indeed I can't but be of 
her mind. 
Ind. What, tho? lie ſhould maintain, and ſupport. 


her, without demanding any. thing of her, cn her 


part! ? 


Bev. jun. Why, Madam, is making an expence, in | 
4 te * 
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the ſervice of a valuable woman (for ſuch I muft 


ſuppoſe her) though ſhe ſhould never do him any fa- 
vour, nay, though ſhe ſhould never know who did 
her ſuch ſervice, ſuch a mighty heroic buſinefs? 

Ind. Certainly ! I ſhould think he muſt be a man 
of an uncommon mold, 

Bev. jun. Dear Madam, why fo ? tis but, at beſt, a 
better taſte in expence: to beftow upon one, whom 
he may think one of the ornaments of the whole 


creation, to be conſcious, that from his ſuperfluity, 
an innocent, a virtuous ſpirit is ſupported above the 


remptations and ſorrows of life l that he ſees ſatis- 


faction, health, and gladneſs in her countenance, 


while he enjoys the happineſs of ſeeing her (as 


that I will ſuppoſe too, or he muſt be too abſtracted, 
too inſenſible) I ſay, if he is allowed to delight in. 
that proſpect; alas! what mighty matter is there in 


all ths? 


Id. No mighty matter, in ſa diſintereſted a 


| friendſhip ! 


Bev. jun. Diſintereſted! I can't think him ſo: 


your hero, Madam, is no more, than what every gen- 
tleman ought to be, and I believe very many are— 


He is only one, who takes more delight in reflecti- 
ons, than in ſenſations: he is more pleaſed with 
thinking, than eating: that's the utmoſt you can 
ſay of him —— Why, Madam, a greater expence, . 
than all this, men lay out upon an vaneceſfary ſtable 


of horſes. 
Ind. Can you be ſincere in what you ſay ? 
Bev. jun. You may depend upon it, if you know 
any ſuch man, he does not love dogs inordinately, . 
Ind. No, that he does not. | 
Bev. jun. Nor cards, nor dice. 
Tid. No. | | 
Bev. jun. Nor bottle companions. 
Jad. No; ©: . 
Few. jun. Nor looſe women. 
#:4. No, I'm ſure he does not. 1 
Heu. jau. Take my word. men, if your admired 
hero 
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hero is not liable to any of theſe kind of dem ands, 
there's no fuch preheminence in this, as you ima- 
gine: nav this way of expence you ſpeak of is 
what exalts and raiſes him that has a taſte for it:. 


_ and, at the ſame time, his delight is incapable of 


faniety, diſguſt, or penitence. 
Ind. But ſtill, I inſiſt, his having no private intereſt 
* the action makes it prodigious, almoſt incredi- 
E. OT Fe 
Bev. jan. Dear Madam, I never knew you more 
miſtaken : Why who can be more an uſurer, than he, 
who lays out his money in ſuch valuable purchaſes ? 


Tt pleaſure be worth purchaſing, how great a pleaſure 
is it to him, who has a true tafte of life, to caſe an: 


aking heart, to fee the human countenance lighted 
up into fmiles of joy, on the receipt of a bit of 


ere which is ſuperfluous, and otherwiſe uſeleſs in a 


man's own pocket? What could a man do better 
with his caih ? This is the effect of a humane diſpo- 
fition, where there is only a geneaal tye of nature, 
and common neceſſity. What then muſt it be, when. 
we ſerve an object of merit, of admiration |! 

Ind. Well! the more you argue againſt it, the 
more I ſhall admire the generofity. 

Bev. jun. Nay, nay——then, Madam, *tis time 
to fly, after a declaration, that my opinion ſtrength.. 
ens my adverſary's argument — I had beſt haſten 
to my appointment with Mr. Myrtle, and be gone, 
while we are friends, and before things are brought 
to an extremity—— I [ Extt careleſiy. 

| Enter Iſabella. 

1/ab. Well, Madam, what think you of him now, 

ray ? 
F ; #4 T proteſt, I begin to fear he is wholly diſin- 
tereſted, in what he does for me. On my heart, he 


has no other view, but the mere pleaſure of doing it, 


and has neither good nor bad deſigns upon me. 1 
Fab. Ah! dar niece! don't be in fear of both! 
Pl: warrant you, you will know time enough, that 


hc is not indifferent. 
| tid. 
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Ind. You pleaſe me, when you tell-me ſo: for if 
he has any wiſhes towards me, I know he. will not 
purſue them But with honour. | 
Jab. I wiſh I were as confident of one as t'other, 

1 ſaw the reſpectful downcaſt of his eye, when 
you catch'd him gazing at you during the muſic: 


he, I warrant, was ſurpriz'd, as if he had been taken 


ſtealing your watch. O! the undiſſembled guilty 
look! | | 1255 | 

© Ind. But did you obſerve any ſuch thing, really ? 
I thought he look'd moſt charmingly gracetul ! how 
* engaging is modeſty in a man, when one knows 
there is a great mind within—-—ſo tender a 


confuſion !. and yet, in other reſpects, ſo much 

himſelf, ſo collected, ſo dauntleſs, ſo determined! 

Jab. Ah, niece !. there is a ſort of baſhfulneſs, 
c which is the beſt engine to carry on. a ſhameleſs 
© purpoſe : ſome men's modeſty ſerves their wicked. 
* neſs, as hypocriſy gains the reſpect due to piety : 
but I will own to you there is one hopeful ſymp- 
© tom, if there could be ſuch a thing as a diſinte- 


reſted lover ;* but it's all a perplexity, tall 


— till — 


Ind. Till what? 


Laab. Till I know whether Mr. Myrtle and Mr. 


Bevil are really friends or foes——and that I will be 


convinced of before I ſleep : for you ſhall not be de- 


ceiv*d. 5 
Ind. I'm ſure I never ſhall if your fears can guard 
me: in the mean time, I'Il wrap myſelf up in the 


integrity of my own heart, nor dare to doubt cf 


his. 
As conſcious hencur all his actions ſteers : 
Lo conſcicus innocente diſpels ny fears. * 


[ Exeun}, . 
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ACT Il SCENE. Sealand's 222%. 
Enter Tom meeting Phillis. 


. FE LL, Phillis !—what, with a face il if 


you had never ſeen me before! —— what 
a work have I to do now! ſhe has ſeen ſome new viſi- 
tant at their houſe, whoſe airs ſhe has catch'd, and 
is reſolv'd to practiſe them upon me. Numberleſs 
are the changes ſhe'll dance thro', before ſhe*l] an- 


ſwer this plain queſtion ; widelicet, Have you deli- 


ver'd my maſter's letter to your lady? nay, I know 
her too well, to afk her an account of it in an ordi-. 
nary way : l'll be in my airs as well as ſhe. [ 4/ide, 


Well, Madam, as unhappy as you are at pre- 


ſent pleaſed to make me, I would not, in the gene- 
ral, be any other than what Tam: I would not be 
a bit wiſer, a bit richer, a bit taller, a bit ſhorter, 

than I am at this inſtant. 


[ Looking fedfaftly at her.. 
' Bhi. Did ever any body doubt, Maſter Thomas, 


but that you were extremely fatisfied with Four ſweet 


ſelf ? 

Tem. I am indeed——the thing I have leaſt reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with is my fortune, and I am glad of m 
poverty: perhaps, if I were rich, I ſhould overlcok the 
fneſt woman in the world, that wants nothing but 
riches to be thought ſo. 

Phil. How prettily was that ſaid ? but, I'Il have, 
a great deal more, before Vil ſay one Word. 

Abele 

Tem. I ſhould, perhaps, have been ftapid!y above 
her, had I not been her equal; and, by not being 
her equal, never had opportunity of being her Gave. 
I am my maiter's ſervant, for hire; I am my miſ- 
treſs's, from choice, wou'd ſhe but approve my 
paſſion. 

Phil. I think, it's the firſt time I ever heard you 


ſpeak of it, with any ſenſe of the anguiſh, if you 
Ny do ſuffer any. 
| Ton. 
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Tim. Ah, Phillis! can you doubt, after what yo. 


bave ſeen ? 

Phil. J know not what I have ſeen, nor what I | 
have heard; but, ſince I'm at leiiure, you may tell | 
me, when you fell in love with me; how-you fell in A 


love with me; and what you have ſuffer'd,, or are 1 
ready to ſuffer for me. 


Tom. O the unmerciful jade when I'm in haſte | 
about my maſter's letter — But, I myſt go thro | 


it. [Hide] ——— Ah! too well 1 remember when, x 
and how, and on what occaſion, I was firſt ſur- f 
priz'd. It was on the firſt of April, one thouſand | * 
ſeven hundred and fifteen, I came into Mr. Sealand's * 
ſervice: I was then a hobble-de-hoy, and you a pret- n 
ty light tight girl, a favourite handmaid of the yr 
houſeFeeper.. At that time we neither of us | 2 
knew what was in us: I remember { was order'd to 
get out of the window, one pair of airs, to rub the 4 
ſaſhes clean the perſon imploy'd, on the inner- ; 
| fide, was your charming ſelf, whom i kad never ſeen Þ 
before. 1 1 | | ba 
Phil, I think, I remember the filly accident: 
what made ye, you oaf, ready to fall down into the ( 
ſtreet ? | 5 
Tom. You know not, I warrant you—— you could | 8 
not gueſs what ſurpriz d me. You took no delight, , 
when you immediately grew wanton in your conqueſt, 1 


and put your lips cloſe, and breath'd upon the glaſr, | I 
and when my lips approach'd, a dirty cloth you rubb'd l 


againſt my face, and hid your beauteous form; when 

L again drew near, you {pit and rubb'd and ſmil'd 
at my undoing. | 1 
Phil. What filly thoughts you men have! | 1 

Tom. We were Pyramus and IThiſbe -but ten | 
times harder was my fate: Pyramus could peep only | Y© 
through a wall; I ſaw her, faw my Thiſbe in all her * 
beauty, but as much kepc from her as if a hundred 110 
walls between; for. there was more, there was her will * 
againſt me would ſhe but yet relent! O as 


Phillis !' Phillis l. ſhorten my torment, and declare 
you pity me.. Phy, 
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Pil. I believe it's very ſufferable > the pain is 
not fo exquiſite, but that you may bear it a little 
longer. 185 | 

Tam. O my charming Phillis, if all depended 
en my fair one's will, I could with glory ſuffer 
but, deareſt creature, conſider our miſerable Rate. 

Phil. How! miſerable ! 

Tom. We are miſerable to be in love, and under 
the command of others than thoſe we love——with 
that generous paſſion in the heart, to be ſent to and 
fro on errands, call'd, check'd and rated for the 


meaneſt trifles. O Phillis! you don't know how 


many China cups and glaſſes my paſſion for you has 
made me break : you have broke my fortune, as well 
as my heart. | 
Phil. Well, Mr. Thomas, I cannot but own to 
you, that I believe your maſter writes, and you ſpeak 
the beit of any men in the world. Never was wo- 
man ſo well pleas'd with a letter as my young lady 
was with his, and this 1s an anſwerto it. | 
5 | LG ve him a leiter. 
Tom. This was well done, my deareſt: conſider, 


we muſt ſtrike out ſome pretty livelihood for ourſelves, 
by cloſing their affairs: it will be nothing for them 


to give us a little being of our own, ſome ſmall tene- 
ment out of their large poſſeſſions : whatever they 


give us, *twill be more than what they keep for them. 


f-Ives: one acre, with Phillis, wou'd be worth a 
whole county without her. 

Phi“. Oh, could I but believe you ! 

Tom, If not the utterance, believe the touch of my 
lips. 3 [I [Kiffes ber. 

PI. There's no contradicting you: how cloſely 
you argue, Tom. 

Tem. And will cloſer in due time. But I muß: 
haſten wien this letter, to haſten towards the poſlet- 
lion of you, —— Then, Phillis, conſider, how I muſt. 
be reveng'd, look to it, of all your ſcittiſhneſs, ſhy 
looks, and at belt but coy compliances, 

Phil, O Tom! you grow wanton aud ſenſual, at 

Nl: 
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my lady calls it, I muſt not endure it: 
are a man, an odious filthy male creature: you ſhould 
behave, if you had a right ſenſe, or were a man of 


ſenſe, like Mr. Cimberton, with diftance and indiffer- 


ence; or let me ſee ſome other becoming hard word, 
with ſeeming in- in-advertency;' and not ruth on one 
as if you were ny a prey. But, huſh——the 
ladies are coming good 'Tom, don't kiis me above 
once, and be gone lard, we have been fooling 
and toying, and not conſidered the main buſineſs of 
our maſters and miſtreſſes. 


Tom. Why, their bubach 3 is to be fooling and toy — | 


ing, as ſdon as the parchments are ready. 
Phil. Well remember'd 


Fady, to my knowledge, is preparing writings between 


her coxcomb couſin, Cimberton, and my miſtreſs ;. 


though my malter has an eye to the parchments al- 
ready prepar'd between your maſter, Mr. Bevil, 
my miſtreſs; and I believe, my miſtreſs herſelf has 
fien'd and feaPd, in her be art, to Mr. Myrtle. —— 
Did I not bid you kiſs me but once and begone, but 
I know you won't be ſatisſy'd. | 

Tom. No, you ſmooth creature, How ſhould I! 


[Kiſſing her hand. 


Phil. Well, fince you are fo humble, or fo cool, 


as to raviſh my hand only, I'll take my leave of you 
like a great lady, and you a man of quality. 


| [729 Salute formally. 

Tem. Pox of all tins ſtate. 
[Of rs to kiſs her more cloſely. 
Phil, No, pr'ythee, tom, mind your buſineſs. 


e We mult follow that intereſt which will take; 
© but endeavour at that which will be moſt for us, 
and we like mot” O here's my young miſ⸗ 
treſs? [Tom als her nech behind and kiſſes his fingers. ] 
Go, you liquorith fool ! 
Fuer Lucinda. 

Luc. Who was that you was hurrying away? 

Phil. One that I had no mind to part with. 

Luc. Why did you turn him away then? 


Phil. 


Oh, fohl you | 


parchmen t——my 


and 


— 698 — 
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in his heart, 
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Phil. For your ladyſhip's fervice, to carry your 
ladyſhip's letter to his maſter : I could hardly get the 
rogue away. 

Lac. Why, has he ſo little love for his maſter ? 

Phil. No; but he has fo much love for his mif- 


treſs. 


Luc. But, I thought I heard him kiſs you. 
do vou ſuffer that? 
Phil. Why, Madam, we vulgar take it to be a fign 


Why 


of love: we fervants, we poor people, that have no- 


thing but our perſons to beſtow or treat for, are 
forced to deal and bargain by way of ſample; and 
* therefore, as we have no parchments or wax neceſ- 
* ſary in our agreements, we' ſqueeze with our 


hands, and ſeal with our lips, to ratify vows and 


promiſes, 
Luc. But can't you truſt one another without fuch 


_ earneſt down? 


Phil. We don't think it ſafe, any more than you 


_ gentry, to come together without deeds executed. 


Luc. Thou art a pert merry huſſey. 

Phil. J wiſh, Madam, your lover and you were as 
happy as Tom and your ſervant are. 

Luc. You grow impertinent. a 

P-;l. J have done, Madam: and I won't aſk you 


what you intend to do with Mr. Myrtle, what your 


father will do with Mr. Bevil, nor what you all, eſpe- 
cially my lady, mean by admitting Mr. Cimberton as 
particularly here, as if he were married to you already 3 . 
nay, you are married actually as far as People 05 
quality are. 

Luc. IIow's that“ . 

Pe. You have different beds in the ſame houſe. 

Luc. Paw! Thavea very great value for Mr. Be- 
vil, but have * folutel; put an dend to l pretenſions, 
in the L'tter L gave you for him: © but my father, 
till has a mind to him, were it not for 
this women they talk of; and, I am apt to ima- 
gine, he is married to her, or never deſigns to mar- 


ry at all.“ 
PE, 
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Pj᷑bil. Then Mr. Myrtle— 


Luc. He had my parents leave to apply to me, and 


by that has won me and my affections: who is to 
kave this body of mine without 'em, it ſeems. is no- 


thing to me: my mother ſays, it's indecent for me | 


to let my thoughts ſtray about the perſon of my huſ- 
band: nay, ſhe ſays, a maid rigidly virtuous, tho” 
the may have been where her lover was a thavſand 


times, ſhould not have made obſervations enough to 


know him from another man, when ſhe ſees him in a 
third place, | 
_ Phil. That is more than the feverity of a nun: for 
not to ſee, when one may, is hardly poſſible; not to 
ſee when one can't, is very caſy: at this rate, Ma- 
dam, there are a great many whom you have not 
feen, who | | | 

Luc. Mamma ſays, the firſt time you ſee your huſ- 
band ſhould be at that inſtant he is made ſo! 


when your father, with the help of the miniſter, | 
gives you to him; then you are to ſee him, then 2 
n 


are to obſerve and take notice of him, becauſe 
you are to obey him. 
Phil. But does not my lady remember you are to 
love as well as obey ? ; 
Luc. To love is a paſſion, tis a defire, and we muſt 
have no deſires. Oh! I cannot endure the reflec- 


tion l. with what inſenſibility on my part, with what 


more than patience have I been expos'd, and offer'd 
to ſome aukward booby or other, in every county of 
SGreat-Britain? | 

Phil. Indeed, Madam, I wonder I never heard 
you ſpeak of it before with this indignation, 

Luc. Every corner of the land has preſented me 


with a wealthy coxcomb. As fait as one treaty has 


gone off another has come on, till my name and 


perſon have been the tittle tattle of the whole town : 


A 


What is this world come to! No ſhame left! To be 


« barter'd for, like the beaſts of the fields, and that, 
in ſuch an inſtance, as coming together, to an 


- 


4. 
© mtire familiarity, and union of ſoul and body; 
| 6. Oh! 


— 
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Oh! and this, without being ſe much as well-wiſh- 
© ers to each other, but for encreaſe of fortune.“ 


Phil. But, Madam, all theſe vexations will end 


very ſoon, in one for all: Mr. Cimberton is your 
mother's kinſman, and three hundred years an older 
ntleman than any lover you ever had ; for which 


reaſon, with that of his prodigious large eſtate, ſhe 


is reſolved on him, and has ſent to conſult the lawyers 
accordingly. Nay, has (whether you know it or not) 
been in treaty with Sir Geoffry, who, to join in the 
ſettlement, has accepted of a ſum to do it, and 1s 
every moment expected in town for that purpoſe. 

Luc. How do you get all this intelligence? 

Phil. By an art I have, I thank my ftars, beyond 
all the waiting-maids in Great Britain : the art of 
liſt'ning, Madam, for your ladyſhip's ſervice. 

Luc. I ſhall ſoon know as much as you do: leave 
me, leave me, Phillis, * here, here, I'll 
turn you out. My mother ſays I muſt not converſe 
with my ſervants; tho' I muſt converſe with no one 
elſe. [Exit Phillis.] © How unhappy are we, who 
are born to great fortunes! No one looks at us 
« with indifference, or acts towards us on the foot of 
* plain dealing ; yet, by all I have been heretofore 
© offer'd to, or treated for, I have been uſed with the 
* moſt agreeable of all abuſes, flattery; but row, by 
© this flegmatic fool, I am us'd as nothing, or a 
mere thing; he, forſooth! is too wiſe, too learned, 
to have any regard to deſires, and, I know not 
* what the learned oaf calls ſentiments of love and 
* paſhon—— Here he comes with my mother 
It's much if he looks at me; or, if he does, takes no 
more notice of me, than of any other moveable in 
the room. | | 

Enter Mrs. Sealand and Mr. Cimberton. 

Mrs. Seal. How do I admire this noble, this learn- 
ed taſte of yours, and the worthy regard you have to 
our own ancient and honourable houſe, in conſulting 
a means to keep the blood as pure, and as regularly 
deſcended as may be! f 4 

| Ein. 
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Cim. Why, really, Madam, the young women of 
this age are treated with diſcourſes of ſuch a tendency, 
and their imaginations ſo bewilder'd in fleſh and 
blood, that a man of reaſon can't talk to be under- 
ſtood : they have no idea's of happineſs, but what 


are more groſs than the gratification of hunger and 


thirſt. 
Luc. With how much reflection he is a coxcomb ! 


[ Afde. 


Cim. And in truth, Madam, I have conſider'd it 
as a molt brutal cuſtom, that perſons, of the firſt 


character in the world, ſhould go as ordinarily, and 


with as little ſhame, to bed, as to dinner with one 
another. They proceed to the propagation of the 
ſpecies, as openly, as to the preſervation of the 
individual. 

Luc. She that willingly goes to bed to thee, muſt 
have no ſhame, I'm ſure! 8 [ Aide. 

Mrs. Seal. O couſin Cimberton ! couſin Cim- 

berton ! how abſtracted, how refined, is your ſenſe 
of things! But, indeed, it is too true, there is no- 


thing ſo ordinary as to ſay, in the beſt-govern'd fa- 


milies, my maſter and lady are gone to bed: one 
does not know but it might have been ſaid of 
one's ſelf. Hiding her face with her fan. 
Cim. Lycurgus, Madam, inſtituted otherwiſe : 
among the Lacedemonians, the whole female world 
was pregnant, but none, but the mothers themſelves, 
knew by whom : their meetings were fecret, and the 
amorous congreſs always by ſtealth; and no ſuch 
proſeſſed doings between the ſexes, as are tolerated 
among us, under the audacious word, marriage. 


Mrs. Seal. Oh! had I liv'd in thoſe days, and 


een a matron of Sparta, one might, with leſs de- 
cency, have had ten children, according to that mo- 


deſt inſtitution, than one under the contuſion of dur 


modern, barefac*d manner. 

Luc. And yet, poor woman, ſhe has gone thro' 
the whole ceremony, and here 1 and a melancholy 
Proof of it, Asus. 

| Mrs. 


N 


, 


| teries! 
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J-. Seal. We will talk then of buſineſs. That 


girl walking about the room there is to be your 
wife. She has, I confeſs, no ideas, no ſentiments, 


that ſpeak her born of a thinking mother. 


Cimb. I have obſerv'd her: her lively look, free 
air, and diſengag'd countenance, ſpeak her very 
Luc. Very, what? 
 Eimb. If you pleaſe, Madam—to ſet her a little 
—_-= --< | e 
Mrs. Seal. Lucinda, ſay nothing to him, you are 
not a match for him: when you are married, you 


| may ſpeak to ſuch a huſband, when ye're ſpoken to. 


| 


But, I am diſpoſing of you, aboye yourſelf, every 
way. | 

Cimb. Madam, you cannot but obſerve the incon- 
veniences I expoſe myſelf to, in hopes that your lady 
fhip will be the conſort of my better part: As for 


the young woman, ſhe is rather an impediment, than 
a help to a man of letters and ſpeculation. Madam, 


there is no reflection, no philoſophy, can, at all times, 
ſubdue the ſenfitive life, but the animal ſhall ſome- 


times carry away the man; Ha! ay, the vermillion 
I of her lips. 


Luc. Pray, don't talk of me thus. 

Cimb. The pretty enough pant of her boſom, 

Luc. Sir! Madam don't you hear him? 

Cimb. Her forward cheſt. 

Luc. Intolerable? 

Cimb. High health. 

Luc. The grave, eaſy impudence of him. 

Cimb. Proud heart. | 

Luc. Stupid coxcomb | i | 
Cimb. I ſay, Madam, her impatience, while we are 
looking at her, throws out all attrations—her arms 
—her neck—what a ſpring in her ſtep! 

Luc. Don't you run me over thus, you ſtrange un- 


da accountable ! 


_ Cinb, What an elaſticity in her veins and ar- 


Cc, J have no veins, no artes. 
h Mrs. 
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Mrs. Seal. O child hear him, he talks finely, 
he's a ſcholar, he knows. what you have. | 
Cimb. The ſpeaking invitation of her ſhape, the 
gathering of herſelf up, and the indignation you ſee 
in the pretty little thing ——now, I am conſidering 
her, on this occaſion, but as one that is to be preg- 
nant. | 
Luc. The familiar, learned, unſeaſonable puppy! 


© [Afide. 


© Cimb.” And pregnant undoubtedly ſhe will be 
yearly. I fear, I ſhan't, for many years, have diſ- 
cretion enough to give her one fallow ſeaſon, 
33 Monfter! there's no bearing it. The hideous 


fot !——there's no enduring it, to be thus ſurvey'd 


like a ſeed at ſale. 


Cimb. At ſale! ſhe's very uliterate——But ſhe's | 
very well limbed too: turn her in; I ſee what ſhe is. 


[Exit Lucinda in a rage. 
you! 


better ſort of people, as I obſerv'd to you, treat by 


their lawyers of weddings [adjuſting himſelf at the | 


glaſs] and the woman in the bargain, like tne man- 
kon-houſe in the ſale of the eſtate, is thrown in, and 


what that is, whether good or bad, is not at all con- 
ſider'd. | 


Mrs. Seal. I grant it, and therefore make no de- | 


mand for her youth, and beauty, and every other 
_ accompliſhment, as the common world think 'em, 
becauſe ſhe is not polite. 


Cimb. Madam, I know your exalted underſtand- 
ing, abſtracted, as it is, from vulgar prejudices, | 
* will not be offended, when I declare to you,” 1 
marry to have a heir to my eſtate, and not to beget 


a colony, or a plantation: this young woman's 


beauty and conſtitution will demand proviſion for 


a tenth child at leaſt. Ts | 
Me. Seal. With all that wit and learning, how 


* confiderate ! what. an &conomiſt | [ Aſide.— Sir, 


6 J cannot 


Mrs. Seal. Go, you creature! I am atham'd of 


C:mb. No harm done——you know, Madam, the 


tand- | 


lices, 
u, 1 
beget 


nan's 


n for. 


—Sir, | 


anno 
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I cannot make her any other than ſhe is; or ſay ſh2 
is much better than the other young women of this 
© age, or fit for much, beſides being a mother; but 


+ © I have given directions for the marriage ſettle- 


© ments, and Sir Geoffry Cimberton's council is 
© to meet ours here, at this hour, concerning his 
joining in the deed, which, when executed, makes 
© you capable of ſettling what is due to Lucinda's 
« fortune : herſelf, as I told you, I ſay nothing of. 
© Cimb. No, on, no, indeed, Madam, it is not 
© uſual;? and I muſt depend upon my own reflec- 


tion and philoſophy not to overſtock my family. 


Mrs. Scal. I cannot help her, couſin Cimberton ; 
but ſhe is, for aught I ſee, as well as the daughter cf 


any body elſe. 


Cimb. That is very true, Madam. 

Enter a ſervant, wwhs whiſpers Mrs. Sealand. 
Mrs. Seal, The lawyers are come, and now we 
© are to hear what they have reſolv'd as to the point 
© whether its neceſſary that Sir Geofry ſhould join 
© in the ſettlement, as being what they call in the 


© remainder.* But, good couſin, you muſt have pa- 


tience with 'em. Theſe lawyers, I am told, are of 
a different kind: one is what they call a chamber. 

council, the other a pleader: the conveyancer is flow, 

from an imperfection in his ſpeech, and therefore 

ſnunn'd the bar, but extremely paſſionate, and impa- 

tient of contradiction: the other is as warm as he; 
but has a tongue ſo voluble, and a head fo concei ted, 

he will ſuffer nobody to ſpeak but himſelf. 

Cimb. You mean old ſerjeant Target, and coun- 
fellor Bramble ? I have heard of em. | 

Mrs. Scal. The ſame; ſhew in the gentlemen. 

| | . | f [ Exit fervant. 
Re-enter Servant, introducing Myrtle and Lom 4, 
£aijed as Bramble and Target. 

Mrs. Seal. Gentlemen, this is the party concorn'd, 
Mr Cimberton; and I hope you have confider'd of 
the matter, 

C 7 
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Tar. Yes, Madam, we bave agreed that it mi ſt be 


Sy lndent dent dent 
Bram. Yes, Madam, Mr. Serjeant and r yſe'* 
| have agreed, as he is pleas'd to inform you, tlic it 
mult be an indenture tripartite, and tripartite let it 
be, for Sir Geoffry mult needs be a party ; old Cim- 
berton, in the year 1619, ſays, in that antient roll, 
iu Mr. Serjeant's hands, as recourſe thereto being 
| had, will more at large appear | 
Tar. Yes, and by the deeds in your hands, it ap- 
pears, that OY 

Bram. Mr. Serjeant, I beg of you to make no in- 

ferences upon what is in our cuſtody; but ſpeak to 1 
the titles in your own deeds——T ſhall not ſhow that Py 
deed till my client is in town. | 

Cimb. You know beſt your own methods. 

Mrs. Seal. The ſingle queſtion is, whether the en- 
tail is ſuch, that my couſin Sir Geoffry is neceſſary in 

- thas ar? 
Beam. Yes, as to the lordſhip of Tretriplet, but 
not as to the meſſage of Grimgribber. : 
Far. I fay that Gr—gr—that Gr—gr—that Grim- 
gribber, Grimgribber is in us. That is to ſay the 
remainder thereof, as well as that of rtr. 

Triplet. : 

Bram. You go upon the deed of Sir Ralf, made 
in the middle of the laſt century, precedent to that 
in which old Cimberton made over the remainder, 
and made it paſs to the heirs general, by which your 
client comes in; and I queſtion whether the remain- — 
der even of Tretriplet is in him But we are willing 5 
to wave that, and give him a valuable conſideration. 
But we ſhall not purchaſe what is in us for ever, as 
Grimgribber is, at the rate as we guard againſt the | 
contingent of Mr. Cimberton having no ſon w | 
Then we know Sir Geoffry is the firſt of the collate- 

ral male line in this family Yet- 

Tar. Sir, Gr—gr—ber is 

Bram. I apprehend you very well, and your argu- 

ment might be of force, and we would be 1 1 od 
hear 
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hear that in all its parts—But, Sir, I ſee very plainly 
what you are going into — ] tell you, it is as pro- 
bable a contingent that Sir Geoffry may die before Mr. 
Cimberton, as that he may outlive him. 
. Tar. Sir, we are not ripe for that yet, but I muſt. 
— Sir, I allow you the whole extent of that 
argument; but that will go no farther than as to the 
claimants under old Cimberton I am of opinion, 
that, according to the inſtruction of Sir Ralf, he 
could not dock the entail, and then create a new 
eſtate for the heirs general. 5 | 
Tar. Sir, I have not patience to be told that, when 
Gr—gr—ber—— 
Bran. I will allow it you, Mr. Serjeant ; but there 
muſt be the word heirs for ever, to make ſuch an 
eſtate as you pretend. ay 
Cimb. I muſt be impartial, tho* you are council! 
for my ſide of the queſtion—Were it not that you are 
ſo good as to allow him what he has not ſaid, I 
ſhould think it very hard you ſhould anſwer him 
without hearing him— But, gentlemen, I believe you 
have both conſider'd this matter, and are firm in 
your different opinions: *twere better therefore you 
proceeded according to the particular ſenſe of each 
of you, and gave your thoughts diſtinctly in writing 
And do you ſee, Sirs, pray let me have a copy of 
what you ſay, in Engliſh. 8 
Bram. Why, what is all we have been ſaying ? 
In Engliſh! Oh! but I forgot myſelf, you're a 
wit—But however, to pleaſe you, Sir, you ſhall have 
it, in as plain terms, as the law will admit of. 
_  Cimb, But I would have it, Sir, without delay. 
Bram. That, Sir, the law will not admit of: the 
Courts are fitting at Weſtminſter, and I am this mo- 
ment oblig*d to be at every one of them, and twould 


be wrong if I ſhould not be in the Hall to attend one 
of 'em at leaſt, the reſt would take it ill elfe 
Therefore, I muſt leave what I have ſaid to Mr. 
Serjeant's conſideration, and I will digeſt his argu- 
| CG 3 Ws ments 
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_ on my part, and you ſhall hear from me again, 
[Ex Bramble. 
7 ar. Agreed, agreed. 


Cimb. Mr. Bramble is very quick — He parted * 


little abruptly. 

Tar. He could not bear my argument, I pincht 
him to the quick about that Gr gr—ber. 

Mrs. Scal. I ſaw that, for he durſt not ſo much as 
hear you—1 ſhall ſend to you, Mr. Serjeant, as ſoon 
as Sir Geoffry comes to town, and then I hope all 
may me adjuſted. 

Ti ar. I ſhall be at my chambers at my uſual hours. 
Exit, 

. Madam, if you pleaſe, I'll now 2 5 to 

the tea-table, where I ſhall hear from your lady- 
ſhip reaſon and good ſenſe, after all this law and 
gibbex1ſh. 
Mrs. Seal. Tis a wonderful thing, Sir, that men 
of their profeſſion do not ſtudy to tal the ſubſtance of 
what they have to ſay, in the language of the reſt of 
the world: ſure they'd find their account in it. 

Cimb. They might, perhaps, Madam, with people 
of your good ſenſe; but, with the generality, *twould 
never do: the vulgar would have no reſpect for 
truth and knowledge, if they were expoſed to naked 
view. 

Truth is too fimple, of all art bereav'd 

Since the world will—why let it be 2 d. 

[ Exeunt 


— —_— 


—v—y— 


ACT IV. SCENE Bevil junior's Ledgings. 


; Bevil Junicr with a letter in his hand, fallew'd by 


Tom. 


Tam, PON my life, Sir, I know nothing of the 
matter; I never open'd my lips to Mr. 


Myrtle about any thing of your Honour's letter to 
Madam Lucinda, 


Bev, 
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Bev. What's the fool in ſuch a fright for? I 
don't ſuppoſe you did: What I would know is, whe= 
ther Mr. Myrtle ſhew'd any ſuſpicion, or aſk*'d you 
any queſtions, to I:ad you to ſay caſually, that 
you had carry'd any ſuch letter for me this morn- 


Tom. Why, Sir, if he did aſk me any queſtions, 
how could I help it? | OL 
Bev. I don't ſay you could, oaf! I am not 
queſtioning you, but him: what did he ſay to you? 
Tom. Why, Sir, when 1 came to his chambers, to 


be dreſs'd for the lawyer's part, your Honour was 


pleas'd to put me upon, he aſd me, if 1 had been 
at Mr. Scaland's this riorning? So I told him, 
Sir, I often weut thither—becauſe, Sir, if I had nat 
ſaid that, he might have thought there was ſome- 
thing more in my going now, than at another 


time. 


Bev. Very well !— The fellow's caution, I find, 
has given him this jealouſy. [4/4de.] Did he alk you 
no other queſtions ? | 

Tom. Yes, Sir—now I remember, as we came 
away in the hackney coach, from Mr. Sealand's, 
Tom, ſays he, as I came in to your maſter, this morn- 
ing, he bade you go for an anſwer to a letter he had 
ſent. Pray did you bring him any? ſays he—Ah ! 
ſays I, Sir, your Honour 1s pleas'd to joke with me, 


| You have a mind to know whether I can keep a ſe- 


cret, or no? = 
Bew. And fo, by ſhewing him you could, you told 
him you had one ? N 
| Tim, Sir | [ Confus'd, 
Bev. What mean actions does jealouſy make a man 
ſtoop to? How poorly has he us'd art, with a ſer- 
vant, to make him betray his own maſter? Well! 
and when did he give you this letter for me? 
Tem. Sir, he writ it before he pull'd off his law- | 


'yer's gown, at his own chambers. 


Bev. Very well: and what did he ſay, when you: 
brought him my auſwer to it? 
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Tom. He look'd a little out of humour, Sir, and 
aid, it was very well. 9 8 
Bev. I knew he would be grave vupon't———— wait 
without. 

Ton. Humph! gad, I don't like this; I am afraid 


we are all in the wrong box here.— [Exit Tom. 


Bey. I put on a ſerenity, while my fellow was 
preſent: But I have never been more thoroughly diſ- 
turb'd; this hot man! to write me a challenge, on 


ſuppoſed artificial dealing, when I profeis'd myſeif 


his friend! I can live contented without glory, but I 

cannot ſuffer ſhame. What's to be done? But firft, 

let me conſider Lucinda's letter again. [ Reads. 
' Y 

I Hape it is conſiſtent with the Inws a woman cught to 

impaſe upon hirſelf, to acknowledge, that yeur manner of 

declining a treaty of marriage in cur family, and de- 


ring the refuſal may come from me, has ſomething more 


engaging in it, than the courtſhip of him, who, TI fear, 
will fall to my let, except your friend exerts himſelf for 
cuir common {afety and happineſs. I have reaſens for 
d ſering Mr. Myrile may not know of this letter, till 
hcriaft'r, and am yeur moſt oblig'd humble ſervant, 
)) Lucinda Sealand. 

Well, but the poſtſcript. | [ Reads. 


I awwer't upon ſecond thoughts, hide any thing from 


you. But my reaſon for concealing this is, that Mr. 
Myril: hes a jealcaſy in his temper, which gives me 
ſome terrors; but my eſteem for him inclines me to hope 
that only an ill effet, which ſometimes accompenies a 
tender love, and what may be cur'd by à carefxl and 

anblameable conduct. | | 
Thus has this lady made me her friend and con- 
fident, and put herſelf, in a kind, under my pro- 
tection: I cannot tell him immediately the purport 
of her letter, except I could cure him of the violent 
and untractable paſſion of jealouſy, and ſo ſerve him 
and her, by diſobeying her, in the article of ſecrecy, 
more than I ſhould by complying with her directions 
hut then this duelling, which cuſtom has arg 
pos“ 


theſe half lines 
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pos'd upon every man, who would live with repu- 
tation and honour in the world Hon muſt J pre- 
ſerve myſelf from imputations there? IIe'Il, forſooth, 
call it, or think it fear, if 1 explain my ſelf without 
ighting—But this letter—1 1 read it again.— 
SIR, | 

Dou * 4 me 3aſely, in correſponding, and car. 
ing on a treaty, where you told me you avere indifferent : 
1 have chang'd my fword fince I ſa you; which ad- 
wertiſement 7 thought proper to fend you againſt the next 
mecting ber aocen you, and the injur d 


Charles Myrtle, 
Enter Tom. 

Tom. Mr. Myrtle, Sir: would your Honcur pleaſe 
to ſee him ? 

Bev. Why, you ſtupid creature! let Mr. Myrtle 
wait at my lodgings! Shew him up. [Exit Tom.] 
Well! I am reſolv'd upon my carriage to him 
He is in love, and in every circumſtance of life a 
little diſtruſtful, which I muſt allow for—but here he 
is. [Enter Tom introducing Myrtle.] Sir, I am ex- 
tremely oblig'd ts you for this honour—— But, Sir, 


you, with your very diſcerning face, leave the room, 


[Exit Tom.] Well, Mr. Myrtle, your commands 
with me? 

Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance, and many other circumſtances, which affect 
me on this occaſion, oblige me without farther ce- 
remony or conference, to deſire you would not on- 
ly, as you already have, acknowledge the receipt of 
my letter, but alſo comply with the requeſt in it. I 
muſt have farther notice taken of my meſſage than 
1 have your: $- I ſhall be 


Bev. Sir, I own I . received a letter from you, 
in a very unuſual ſtile; but as I deſign every thing, 
in this matter, {hall be VOur OWN action, your own 

zeking, I ſhall underſtand nothing, but what you 
are plex to confirm, face to face, and ] have al- 
rea forgot the contents of your cpiitle. 

4 Myrt. 
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Murt. This cool manner is very agreeable to tne 
abuſe you have already made of my f mplicnty and 
franknefs; and 1 fee your moderation tends to your 
oben advantage, and not mine; to your own latety, 

not conſideration of your friend. 
| 2. My own ſafety, Mr. Myrtle! 
Myrt. Your oven ſafety, Mr. Bevil. 


Bro. Lock you, Mr. Myrtle, there's no diſguiſ- 


ing that J underſtand what you would be at But, 
Sir, you know, I have ofte en darcd to diſapprove of 
the deciſions that tyrant Cuſtom has introduc'd, to 
the hreach of all laws, both divine and human. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil, it would be a good 
firſt principle, in thoſe who have ſo tender a con- 
ſcience that way, to have ; as much abho rrence of 
doing injuries, aj—— 

Bev. As what? | 

Myrt. As fear of anſwering fer 'em. 


OS 


Bev. As fear of anſwering for *em! But that ap- 
rrehenſion is juſt or blameable, according to the 
object of that fear I have often told you in 
confidenc? of heart, I abhorr'd the daring to offend 
tie Author of life, and ruſhing into his preſence— 
Iv, by the very ſame at, to commit the crime 
a>: inf | bim, and immediately to urge on to his 
tribunal. 

ri. Mr. Bevil, I mult tell you, this coolneſe, 
this gravity, this ſhew of conſcience, ſhall never cheat 


me of my m.{.reis. You have indeed the beſt ex- 


cuſe for life, the kopes of poſſeſſing Lucinda; but 
conſider, Sir, i have as much reaſon to be weary of 
it, if I am to loſe her; and my firft attempt to re- 
—_ her, ſhall be to let her ſee the dauntleſs man, 
who 13 to be her guardian and protector. 

Bev. Sir, ſhew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argument, 
that J am authoriz'd, by my own hand, to vindi- 


cite any lawis's inſult of this nature, and I will 


ſhew thee—to chaſtiſe thee—hardly deſerves the name 
of courage flight, inconſiderate man! There is, Mr, 


Myrtle, no ſuch terror in quick anger; and you 
mall, 
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ſhall, you know not why, be cool, as you have, you 
know not why, been warm. | 

 Afyrt. Is the woman one loves, ſo little an occa- 
ſion of anger? You perhaps, who know not what 
it is to love, who have your ready, your commo- 
dious, your foreign trinket, for your looſe hours; 
and from your fortune, your ſpecious outward car- 


riage and other lucky circumſtances, as eaſy a way 


to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honour : you know 
nothing of what it is to be alarm'd, to be diſtracted 


with anxiety and terror of loſing more than life : 


your marriage, happy man! gces on like common 
buſineſs, and in the interim, you have your rambling 
captive, your Indian princeis, for your ſoft mo- 
ments of dalliance, yout convenient, your ready 
Indiana. | | 

Bev. You have touch'd me beyond the patience of 


a man; and Pm excuſable, in the guard of innocence 
(or from the infirmity of human nature, which can 


bear no more) to accept your invitation, and ob- 
ſerve your letter Sir, I'll attend you. 
| Euter Tom. 

Tom. Did you call, Sir? I thought you did: I heard 
you ſpeak loud. _ | 

Bew. Yes, go call a coach. 3 

Tom. Sir - Maſter Mr. Myrtle — Friends 

Gentlemen what d'ye mean? I am but 

a ſervant, or | 

Bev. Call a coach. [Exit Tem] [A Hong pauſe, 
evalking ſullenly by each ciber.] [Aſide.] Shall x 
(chougu provoxed to the vuttermoſ) recover myſelf 
at the entrance of a third perſon, and that my 
ſervant too, and not have reſpect enough to all I 
have ever been receiving iro: infuncy, the obliga- 
tion to the beſt of fathers, tio an unv{5ny virgin too, 
whoſe life depends on mine. [Shutting the door] 
[To Myrtle.] I have, thank Heaven, Bad time to 


reco le myſelf, and ſhall not, for fear of what ſach 


a raſh man as you think 0: zue, keep longer unex- 
plain'd the falſe ar pearances, under which your infr- 
C5 mity 
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mity of temper makes you ſuffer; when, perhaps, 
too much regard to a falſe point of honour makes 
- me prolong that ſuffering. 


Myrt. I am ſure Mr. Bevil cannot doubt but 1 


Had rather have fſatisfation from his innocence than, 
his ſword. 8 

Bev. Why then would you aſk it firſt that 

Way? 3 „ 

Myrt. Conſider, you kept your temper yourſelf no 
longer than till I ſpoke to the diſadvantage of her 
you lov'd. 5 | 


Bev. True. Butlet me tell you, I have ſav'd you 


from the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, even tho' you had 
ſucceeded in the diſpute: I know you ſo well, that 
Tam ſure, to have found this letter about a man you 
had kill'd, would have been worſe than death to 
yourſelf ——Read it When he 1s thoroughly mor- 
tify'd, and ſhame has got the better of jealcuſy, when 
he has ſeen himſelf thoroughly, he will deſerve to be 
_ aſſiſted towards obtaining Lucinda. 


Myrt. With what a ſuperiority has he turn'd the 


injury on me, as the agreſſor! I begin to fear, I have 
been too far tranſported—4 treaty in our family ! is 
not that ſaving too much? I ſhall relapſe—But I 
find (on the poitſcript) ſomerhing like pealou/y—with 
what face can I fee my benefactor! my advocate! 
whom 1 have treated like a betrayer. ——— O Be- 
vil ! with what words ſhall 1 — 

Bed. There needs none: to convince is much 
more than to conquer. 

AZyrt, But can you 


* 


me, in the change I ſee in you towards me: alas! 
what machines are we! thy face is alter'd to that of 
another man; to that of my companion, my friend. 


Myrt. That I could be ſuch a precipitate wretch! 


Bew. Pray, no more. | 
Myrt. Let me reflect how many friends have died 
by the hands of friends, for want of temper ; and you 
muſt give me leave to ſay again, and again, "my 
| much 


Bev. You have o' erpaid the inquietude you gave 


ler 


mention only the buſineſs of an ancient houſe 


. 
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much I am beholden to that ſuperior ſpirit you have 
ſubdu'd me with—what had become of one of us, 
or perhaps both, had you been as weak as I was, and 
as incapable of reaſon. 

Bev. I congratulate us both on the eſcape from 
ourſelves, and hope the memory of it will make us 


dearer friends than ever. 


Myrt. Dear Bevil, your friendly conduct has con- 
vinc'd me, that there is nothing manly, bat what is 
conducted by reaſon, and agreeable to the practice of 
virtue and juftice: And yet, how many have been 
ſacriſic'd to that idol, the unreaſonable opimon of 


men! Nav, they are fo ridiculous in it, that they 


often uſe their ſwords againſt each other, with dil- 
ſembled anger, and real fear. 

Petray'd by honour, and compel d by as 

T hey hazard being, to preſerve a name: 

Nor dare enquire into the dread miſtake, 

"Tall plung'd in ſad eternity they wake. [Excunt; 


SCEN E S.. Famos's Park. 


Entcr Sir John Bevil and Mr. Sealand. 


- Sir J. Bev. Give me leave, however, Mr. Sealand, 
as we are upon a treaty for uniting our families, to 


Genealogy and deſcent are to be of ſome conſideration 
in an affair of this fort—— 
Ar. Seal. Genealogy, and deſcent !——* Sir, there 
has been in our family a very large one. There 
was Galfrid the father of Edward, the father of 
Ptolomy. the father of Craſſus, the father of Ear! 
Richard, the father of Henry the marquis, the 
father of Duke John 
« Sir J. Bev. What, do you rave, Mr. Sealand? all 
© theſe great names in your family? 

© Ar. Sal. Theſe! yes, Sir—I have heard my 
« father name deim all, and more. 

Lr J. Bev. Ay; Sir and did he ſay they 
« were all in your family:? 

9 6 M.. 
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Mr. Stal. Yes, Sir, he kept 'em all——he was 


the greateſt cocker in England——he ſaid, duke 
© John won him many battles. and never loſt one. 
Sir J. Bev. Oh Sir, your ſervant, you are 
laughing at my laying any ſtreſs upon defcent—but 
© I muſt tell you, Sir, I never knew any one, but 
* he that wanted that advantage, turn it into ridi- 
« cule. | 


© My. Seal. And I never knew any one, who had 


© many better advantages, put that into his account 
2 But,“ Sir John value yourſelf as you pleaſe 
upon your ancient houſe, I am to talk freely of every 
thing, you are pleas'd to put into your bill of rates, 
on this occaſion yet, Sir, I have made no ob- 


jections to your ſon's family——" Tis his morals, that 


I doubt. 

Sir F. Bev. Sir, I can't help ſaying, that what 
might injure a citizen's credit, may be no ſtain to a 
gentleman's honour, | 5 | | 
Mr. Seal. Sir John, the honour of a gentleman is 
liable to be tainted by as ſmall a matter as the credit 
of a trader: we are talking of marriage, and in 
ſuch a caſe, the father of a young woman will not 
think it an addition to the honour or credit of her 
lover that he is a keeper—- ED 


Sir J. Bev. Mr. Sealand, do not take upon you to 


ſpoil my ſon's marriage with any woman elſe. 

Mr. Seal. Sir John, let him apply to any woman 
elſe, and have as many miſtreſſes as he pleaſes— | 

Sir F. Bev. My fon, Sir, is a diſcreet and ſober 
gentleman.—— > 

Mi.. Seal. Sir, I never ſaw a man that wench'd ſo- 
berly and diſcreetly, that ever left it of. — the de- 
cency obſerv'd in the practice hides, even from the 
ſinner, the iniquity of it. They purſue it, not that 


their appetites hurry *em away; but I warrant you, 


becauſe tis their opinion they may do it. 

Sir F. Bew. Were what you ſuſpe& a truth do 
you deiign to keep your daughter a virgin, 'till you 
find a man unblemiſh'd that way? 5 


Mr, 
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Mr. Scal. Sir, as much a cit as you take me for— 
I know the town and the world—and give me leave 
to ſay, that we merchants are a ſpecies of gentry, 
that have grown into the world this laſt century, and 
are as honourable, and almoſt as uſeful, as you landed 


folks, that have always thought yourſelves ſo much 


above us; for your trading forſooth! is extended 
no farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox— You are 

leaſant people, indeed! becauſe you are generally 
bred up to be lazy, therefore, I warrant you, induſtry 
is diſhonourable. 5 


Sir J. Bev. Be not offended, Sir: let us go back 


ꝛo our point. | 


Mr. Seal. Oh! not at all efended—but I don't 
love to leave any part of the account unclos*'d—look 
you, Sir John, compariſons are odious, and more 
particularly ſo on occaſions of this kind, when we 
are projecting races, that are to be made out of both 
ſides of the compariſons. 5 | 

Sir J. Bev. But my fon, Sir, is, in the eye of the 
world, a gentleman of merit. 3 

Mi. Seal. J own to you, I think him ſo.— But, 
Sir John, I am a man exercis'd and experienc'd in 
chances and diſaſters: I loſt in my earlier years, a 
very fine wife, and with her a poor little infant: 


this makes me, perhaps, over cautions to preſerve 


the ſecond bounty of Providence to me, and be as 


careſul as I can of this child —— you'll pardon me, 


my poor girl, Sir, is as valuable to me, as your boaſted 
fon to you. : 

Sir F. Bev. Why, that's one very good reaſon, Mr. 
Sealand, why I with my ſon had her. 

Mr. Scal. There is nothing but this ſtrange lady 
here, this incognita, that can be objected to him 
here and there a man falls in love with an artful 
creature, and gives up all the motives of life to that 
one paſſion. 

Sir J. Bev. A man of my ſon's underſtanding 
cannot be ſuppos'd to be one of them. 

Mr. Seal. Very wiſe men have been fo enſlav'd : 


and 
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and when a man marries with one of them upon his 
hands, whether mov'd from the demand of the 
world, or lighter reaſons; ſuch a huſband ſoils 
his wife for a month perhaps——then good b'w'y', 
Madam — the ſhow's over ah! John Dryden 
Points out ſuch a huſband to a hair, where he 
lays, | | 5 | | Ay 
© And while abroad fo prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor. ſpouſe at home as ragged as a colt is. 
Now in plain terms, Sir, 1 ſhall not care to have my 
poor girl turn'd a grazing, and that muſt be the caſe, 
when 
Sir F. Bev. But pray, conſider, Sir, my fon— 
Mr. Seal. Look you, Sir, I'll make the matter ſhort : 
this unknown lady, as I told you, is all the objection 
I have to him: but one way or other, he 1s, or has 
been certainly engag'd to her—l am therefore re- 
folv'd this very afternoon, to viſit her: now from 
her behaviour, or appearance I ſhall ſoon be let into 
what I may fear, or hope for. | | 
Sir F. Bev. Sir, I am very confident there can be 
nothing enquir'd into, relating to my ſon, that will 
not, upon being underſtood, turn to his advantage. 
Mr. Seal. I hope that, as fincerely as you believe 
it — Sir John Bevil, when I am ſatisfied in this 
great point, if your ſon's conduct anſwers the charac- 
ter you give him, I ſhall wiſh your alliance more 
than that of any gentleman in Great Britain, and fo 
your ſervant, | Exit. 
Sir J. Bew. He is gone in a way but barely civil; 
but his great wealth, and the merit of his only 
child the heireſs of it, are not to be loſt for a little 
peeviſhneſs—[ Euter Humphrey. ] Oh! Humphrey, 
* you are come in a ſeaſonable minute: I want to talk 
© to thee, and to tell thee, that my head and heart 
are on the rack about my ſon. 
Hunph. Sir, you may truſt his diſcretion. I am 
© ſure you may, | | : 
* Sir J. Bev. Why, I do believe I may, and yet 
* I'm in a thouſand fears, when J lay this vat wealth 
| « before 
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© before me: When I conſider his prepoſſeſſions, either 


@ 6G... @- a @. & 


generous, to a folly, in an honourable love; or 
abandon'd, paſt redemption, in a vicious one; and, 
from the one or the other, his inſenſibility to the 
faireſt proſpect towards doubling our eſtate: a fa- 
ther, who knows how uſeful wealth is, and how 
neceſſary even to thoſe who deſpiſe it: I ſay a fa- 
ther, Humphrey, a father cannot bear it! 

* Humph. Be not tranſported, Sir: you will grow 


incapable of taking any reſolution in your per- 


plexity. 

* Sir F. Bev. Yet, as angry as I am with him, I 
would not have him ſurpriz'd in any thing 
This mercantile rough man may go grolly into 
the examination of this matter, and talk to the 
gentlewoman ſo as to 

* Humph. No, I hope, not in an abrupt manner. 
© Sir J. Bev. No, I hope not! Why, doſt thou 


2 


* know any thing of her, or of him, or of any thing 


of it, or all of it? 

* Humph. My dear maſter, I know fo much; that 
T told him this very day, you had reaſon to be ſe- 
cretly out of humour about her. | 
Sir F. Bev. Did you go fo far? Well, what 
laid he to that? 
© Humph. His words were (looking upon me ſted- 


« faſtly) Humphrey, ſays he, that woman is a 


woman of honour. 
Sir. F. Bev. How! Do you think he is married 
to her, or deſigns to marry her? 3 

* Humph. I can ſay nothing to the latter — Bat 
he fays, he can marry no one without your con- 
ſent, while you are living. 

Sir J. Bev. If he ſaid ſo much, I know he ſcorns 
to break his word with me. | | 

« Humph. J am ſure of that. 
Sir J. Bev. You are ſure of that=—Well ! that's 
ſome comfort Then I have nothing to do but to 
ſce the bottom of this matter, during this preſent 
ruffle O Humphrey — | 


« Himph, 
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.* Humph. You are not ill, J hope, Sir. 5 
Sir J. Bev. Ves, a man is very ill that's in a 
very ill humour To be a father, is to be in care for 


that very care Oh! that ſons could know the 
duty to a father, before they themſelves are fa- 
thers But, perhaps, you'll ſay now, that I 
am one of the happieſt fathers in the world; but 


SS 2 


dition to be envied. | 


* Humph. Sir, your pain ariſes, not from the thing 


itſelf, but your particular ſenſe of it You are 
overfond, nay, give me leave to ſay, you are un- 
juſtly apprehenſive from your fondneſs : My maſter 
Bevil never diſoblig*d you, and he will, I know he 
will, do every thing you ought to expect. 


„ O M 


© Sir J. Bev. He won't take all this money with 
this girl For avght I know, he will, for- 


n= 6 


| ſooth, have ſo much moderation, as to think he 
© ought not to force his liking for any conſideration. 
* Humph. He is to marry her, not you; he is to 
© live with her, not you, Sir. 
© Sir J. Bev. I know not what to think: But, I 
© know, nothing can be more miſerable than to be 


in this doubt. — Follow me: I muſt come to ſome 
« refolution. Le Ad 


SCENE Bevil junricr's Lodgings. 

Enter Tom and Phillis. 

Tem. Well, Madam, if you mutt ſpeak with Mr. 
Myrtle, you thall; he is now with my maſter in the 
library. 

Phil. But you muſt leave me alone with him, for 
he can't make me a preſent, nor I ſo handſomely take 


any thing from him, before you: it would not be 


decent. 


Tom. It will be very decent, indeed, for me to re- 


tire, and leave my miſtreſs With another man. 
hogs He tis a gentleman, and will treat one pro- 


Tem, 


one, whom you oftener diſoblige, than pleaſe, by 


J aſſure you, that of the very happieſt is not a con- 
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Tom. | believe ſo — but, however, I won't be far 
off, and therefore will venture to truſt you: I'II call 
him to vou. [ Exit Tom. 

PLii.” Wnat a deal of pother and ſputter here is 
between my miſtreſs and Mr. Myrtle, from mere 


punctilio! I could any hour of the day get her to her 
lover, and would do it 


But ſhe, forſooth, will 
zliow no plot to get him; but, if he can come to her, 
J know ſhe would be glad of it: I muſt therefore do 


her an acceptable violence, and ſurprize her into his 


arms. I am ſure I go by the beſt rule imaginable: 
If ſh2 were my maid, I ſhould think her the bet 
ſervant in the world for d doing ſo by me. 
Enicr Myrtle "and Tom, 

O Sir! you and Mr. Bevil are fine gentlemen, to 
ler a lady remain under ſuch difficulties as my poor 
miſtreſs, and no attempt to ſet her at liberty, or 
releaſe her from the danger of being inſtantly mar- 
ned to Cimberton. 

Myrt. Tom has been telling 


But what 1s to 


be done? 


Phil. What is to be done — when a man can't 
come at his miſtreſs! —— Why, can 't you fire our 
houſe, or the next houſe to us, to make us run out 
and you take us? 

Myrt. How, Mrs. e 

Phil. Ay let me fee that rogue deny ta fire 
a houſe, make a riot, or any other little thing, when 
there were no other way to come at me. 

Tom. I am oglib'd to you, Madam 

Phil. Why, don't we hear every day of people's 
hanging Meme for love, and won't they venture 
the hazard of being hang'd for love? — Oh! were 


F a man—— 


Myrt. What manly thing would you have me un- 
dertake, according t to your ladyſhip's notion of a 
man? 

Phil. Only be at once, what, one time or other, you 


ri be, and wiſh to be, or muſt be; 


yrt. Dear girl, talk plainly to me, and conſider, 


L, in 
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I, in my condition; can't be in very good humour 
you ſay, to be at once what I muſt be. 8 
Phil. Ay, ay ——!I mean no more than to be an 
old man; I ſaw you do it very well at the maſque- 
rade: Ina word, old Sir Geoffry Cimberton is every 
hour expecte in town, to join in the deeds and ſettle- 
ments fr marrying Mr. C:mberton—— He is half 
blind, half lame, half deaf, half dumb; tho”, as to 
his paſſions and defires, he is as warm and ridiculous 
as when in the heat of youth, —- 
Tom. Come to the buſineſs, and don't keep the 
gentleman in ſuſpence for the pleaſure of being 
courted, as you ſerve me. 
Phil. I ſaw you at the maſquerade act ſuch a one 
to perfection: go and put on that very habit, and 
come to our houſe as Sir Geoffry. There is not one 
there, but myſelf, knows his perſon: I was born in 
the pariſh where he is lord of the manor. I have 
ſeen him often and often at church in the country. 


Do not heſitate; but come thither: they will think 


you bring a certain ſecurity againſt Mr. Myrtle, and 
2 bring Mr. Myrtle: leave the reſt to me, I 
eave this with you, and expect They don't, I told 
you, know you: they think you out of town, which 
you had as good be for ever, if you loſe this oppor- 
tuity.——I muſt be gone; I know I am wanted 
at home. 


Myrt. My dear Phillis! [Catches and kifes her, 


and gives her money. 

Phil. O fie! my kiſſes are not my own: you have 
committed violence; but I'll carry 'em to the right 
owner. [Tom kiſs her.] Come, ſee me down ſtairs, 
[to Tom] and leave the lover to think of his laſt 
game for the prize. _ [Exeunt Tom and Phillis, 


Myrt. I think I will inſtantly attempt this wild 


expedient—=——-"The extravagance of it will make 
me leſs ſuſpected, and it will give me opportunity 
to aſſert my own right to Lucinda, without whom 
I cannot live: But ] am fo mortify'd at this conduct 
of mine towards poor Bevil : he muſt think meanly 
| CI 
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of me———] know not how to re-aſſume myſelf, 
and be in ſpirit enough for ſuch an adventure as 
this— Yet I muſt attempt it, if it be only to be 
near Lucinda, under her preſent perplexities : and 
fure | 

The next delight to tranſport with the fair, 

is to relieve her in her hours of care. [ Exit, 


ACT v. SCENE Sealand's Houſe. 


Fier Phillis, <vith lights, before Myrtle diſguir'd like 


old Sir Geofiry, ſupported by Mrs. Sealand, Lu- 
cinda, and Cimberton. 


Mrs. Seal. "OW I have ſeen you thus far, 
Sir Geoffry, will you excuſe me 

a moment, while I give my neceſſary orders for your 
| Exit Mrs. Sealand. 

Myrt I have not ſeen you, couſin Cimberton, ſince 
you were ten year's old: and as it is incumbent on 
you to keep up our name and family, I ſhall, upon 
very reaſonable terms, join with you in a ſettle- 
ment to that purpoſe: tho? I muſt tell you, coniin, 


this is the firſt merchant that has married into our 


houſe. | 
Luc. Deuce on 'em! am I a merchant, becauſe 
my father is? | [ Afides 


Myrt. But is he directly a trader at this time? 

Cinb. There's ho hiding the diſgrace, Sir: he 
trades to all parts of the world. 

Mert. We never had one of our femily before, 


who deſcended from perſons that did any thing. 


Cimb. Sir, ſince it is a girl that they have, I am, 
for the honour of my family, willing to take it in 
again; and to fink her into our name, and no harm 
done. | Dy 
Myrt. *Tis prudently and generouſly reſolv'd 
Is chis che young thing ? 

£0 ; Cimd, 
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Cimb. Yes, Sir. 
Phil. Good Madam, don't be ont of humour, but 


let them run to the utmoſt cf their extravagance— 


Hear them out. 


Myrt. Can't I fee her nearer? my eyes are but 


weak, 
Phi. Beſide, I am ſurs the uncle has ſomething 
worth your notice, [I'll t:ke care to get off the young 
one, and leave you to obſerve what ma iy be wrought 
out of the old one, for your gourd, [ Exit. 
Cimb. Madam, this old gentleman, your great 
uncle, deſires to be introduced to you, and to ſee 
you nearer —-- approach, Sir. 
Myrt. By? your leave, young lady 


rt of neck, and boſom, for which my filter Ger- 


trud2 was fo munch adm red, in the year fixty- one, 


before the French dreffes firſt diſcovered any __ in 
Women, below the chin. 
Tae. * [ 4Afage.) Whata very odd ſituation am 1 in? 
Iho' I cannot but be diverted at the extravagance 
of their humours, equaliy unſuitable to their age—? 
Chin, quotha-— I don't believe my paſſionate 
lover there knov's whether I have one or not. Ha! ha! 
Myrt. Madam, I would not wiilingly offend, but 
I have a better glaſs [ Pulls cut a large one. 
Exter Phillis zo Ciinberton. 


Phil. Sir, my lady deſires to ſhew the apartment 


to you, that ſhe intends for Sir Geoffry. 

Cimb, Well, Sir, by that time you have ſufficiently 
ere and ſunned yourſelf in the beauties of my 
pouſe chere, Iwill wait on you again. 

[Ex. Cim. and Phil. 

Myrt. Were it not, Madam, that I might be trou- 
bleſome, ther? ie ſomething oi importance, tho' we 
wy * which I would ſay more ſafe from being 
near 

Luc. There is ſomething in this old fellow me- 
thinks, that raiſes my curioſity. 

Myrt. To be tree, Madam, I as heartily contemn 

« this 


- [Puts on 
ſpeQacles} - Couſin Cimberton! She Vn exactly that 
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this kinſman of mine, as you do, and am ſorry to 


ſee ſo much beauty and merit devoted by your pa- 
rents, to ſo inſenſible a poſſeſſor. 


Luc. Surprizing II hope then, Sir, you will not 
contribute to the wrong you are ſo generous as to 
pity, whatever may be the intereſt of your family. 

Myrt. This hand of mine ſhall never be employ'd 


to ſign any thing, againſt your good and happi- 


neſs. 

Luc. I am ſorry, Sir, it is not in my power to 
make you proper acknowledgements; but there is a 
entleman in the world, whoſe gratitude will, I am 
— be worthy of the favour, 

Myrt. All the thanks I deſire, ö are in 
your power to give. 

Luc. Name them, and command them. | 

Myrt. Only, Madam, that the firit time you are 
alone with your lover, you will, with open arms re- 
ceive him. 

Luc. As willingly as his heart could wiſh it. 

Myrt. Thus then he claims your promiſe! O Lu- 
cinda! 

Luc. O! a cheat! a cheat! a cheat! 

Myrt. Huſh ! *tis I, *tis I, your lover, Myrtle ** 
ſelf, "Madam. 

Luc. O bleſs me! what a raſhneſs and folly to 
ſurprize me ſo——But huſh——my mother 
Enter Mrs. Sealand, Cimberton, and Phillis 

Mrs. Seal. How now! what's the matter! 

Luc. O Madam! as ſoon as you left the room, 
my uncle fell into a ſudden fit, and—and-—ſo I 
cry*d out for help, to ſupport him, and conduct him 
to his chamber. . 

Mes. Seal. That was kindly done! Alas! Sir, how 
do you find yourſelf ? 

Myrt. Never was taken in ſo odd a way in my life 
pray lead me! Oh! I was talking here pray 


carry me ) to my couſin Cimberton's young lady—— - 


Mrs. Seal. ¶ Aſide.] My couſin Cimberton's young 


* 


lady! 
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lady! How zealous he is, even in his extremity, for 


the match! a right Cimberton. [Cimberton and 
1 Lucinda lead him, as one in pain, &c. 
Cinb. Pox! uncle, you will pull my ear off. 

Luc. Pray, uncle! you will ſqueeze me to death. 

Mrs. Seal. No matter, no matter - he knows 
not what he does, Come, Sir, ſhall I help you 
out ? 8 | | - 
Myrt. By no means: I'll trouble nobody, but my 
young coulins here, [T hey lead him off. 
Phil. But pray, Madam, does your ladyſhip in- 
© tend that Mr. Cimberton ſhall really marry my 
« young miſtreſs at laſt? I don't think he likes 

her. 5 
© Mrs. Seal. That's not material! men of his ſpe. 
culation are above defires——but be it as it may, 
now I have given old Sir Geoffry the trouble of 
coming up to ſign and ſeal, with what countenance 
can 1 be of#? ðͤ 5 
« Phil. As well as with twenty others, Madam: 
© it is the glory and honour of a great fortune to 
live in continual treaties, and ſtill to break off: it 
looks great, Madam. 
© Mrs. Seal. True, Phillis yet to return to 
our blood again into the Cimbertons is an ho- 
nour not to be rejected —but were not you 
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has been with Mr. Sealand ? 
Phil. Yes, Madam: I overheard them agree, 
that Mr. Sealand ſhould go himſelf, and viſit this 
unknown lady that Mrs. Bevil is fo great with; 
and if he found nothing there to fright him, that 
Mr. Bevil ſhould ſtill marry my young miſtreſs. 
* Mrs. Seal. How! nay then he ſhall find ſhe is 
my daughter, as well as his: I'Il follow him this 
inſtant, and take the whole family along with me: 
the diſputed power of diſpoſing of my own daughter 
ſhall be at an end this very night——['ll ive no 
longer in anxiety for a little huſſey that hurts my 
__ © appearance, 
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© appearance, wherever I carry her, and for whoſe 
* ſake I ſeem to be not at all regarded, and that in 
© the beſt of my days. 5 

* Phil. Indeed, Madam, if ſhe were married, your 
© ladyſhip might very well be taken for Mr. Sea- 
© land's daughter. | 1 
© Mrs. Seal. Nay, when the chit has not been with 
me, I have heard the men ſay as much — I'll no 
longer cut off the greateſt pleaſure of a woman's 
life (the ſhining in aſſemblies) by her forward an- 
ticipation of the reſpect that's due to her ſuperior 
———- ſhe ſhall down to Cimberton Hall——ſhe ſhall. 
ſhe ſhall. | CO | 
« Phil. I hope, Madam, I ſhall ſtay with your 
* ladyſhip, | 

* Mrs. Seal. Thou ſhalt, Phillis, and I'll place 
© thee more about me. But order chairs immedi- 


* [ Exeurt. 


S 0 M M 


SCENE Cbaring- Craſi. 


Enter Mr. Sealand and Humphrey. 


Mrs. Seal. J am very glad, Mr. Humphrey, that 
you agree with me, that it is for our common good 
I ſhould look thoroughly into this matter. 

Humph. J am, indeed, of that opinion; for there 
is no artifice, nothing conceal'd, in our family, 
which ought in juſtice to be known: I need not de- 
2 you, Sir, to treat the lady with care and re- 
pect. | 

Mr. Seal. Maſter Humphrey—I ſhall not be rude, 
tho? I deſign to be a little abrupt, and come into the 
matter at once, to fee how ſhe will bear, upon a 
ſurprize. 


Humph. That's the door, Sir: I wiſh you ſucceſs 
© ——[}V/ile Humphrey ſpeats, Sealand con, ults his 
* table-beok] I am leſs concern'd what happens there, 
© becauſe I hear Mr. Myrtle is as well Jodg'd as old Sir 
Geoffry: ſo J am willing to let this gentleman ww 

| © ploy 
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ploy himſelf here, to give them time at home 


a 2 


for I am ſure, ?tis neceſſary, for the quiet of our fa- 


_ © mily, Lucinda were diſpoſed of, out of it, fince 
Mr. Bevil's inclination is ſo much otherwiſe en- 


by gaged. | | Exit. | 


Mrs. Seal. I think this is the door [ Knocks}? 
PIl carry this matter with an air of authority, to en- 
quire, tho' I make an errand, to begin diſcourſe, 
| Knocks again, and enter a F -. ] So young man! 
is your lady within? 

Boy. Alack, Sir! I am but a country booy 


ſtay a bit, I'll goa, 'and aſk the gentlewoman that's 
with her. 


Mr. Seal. Why, Sirrah, tho? you are a country | 


boy, you can ſee, can't you? you know whether ihe 
is at home, when you ſee her, don't you ? 


Boy. Nay, nay, I am not ſuch a country lad nei- 


ther, maſter, to thinks ſhe's at home, becauſe I ſee 
her : I have been in town but a month, and I loſt one 
place already, for believing my own eyes. 


Mr. Seal. Why, ſirrah! have you learnt to lie al- 


ready ? 
Boy. Ay, maſter! things that are lies in the 


country, are not lies at London — I begin to know | 


my buſineſs a little better than ſo——but an you 
pleaſe to walk in, PII call a gentlewoman to you, 
t lat can tell you for certain —— ſhe can make bold to 
ak my lady herſelf, 

Mr. Seal. O! then, ſhe is within I find, tho? you 
dare not fay ſo. 

Boy. Nay, nay! that's neither here, nor there: 
what's matter, whether ſhe's within or no, if ſhe 
has not a mind to ſee any body ? 


Mr. Seal. I can't tell, ſirrah, whether you are arch, | 


or {imple, but however get me a direct anſwer, and 
here's a ſhilling for you. 


Bey. Will you pleaſe to walk in, In fee what I 
can do for you. 


Vr. 
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Mr. Seal. I ſee you will be fit for your buſineſs, in 


'Eme, child. But I expect to meet with nothing but 


extraordinaries in ſuch a houſe, 
Boy. Such a houſe! Sir, you han't ſeen it yet: 


Mr. Seal. Sir, T will wait upon you. 
SCENE Indiana: Horſe, 
Enter Iſabella and Boy. 
Lab. What anxiety do I feel for this poor crea- 
ture! What will be the end of her? Such a lan- 
guiſhing unreſerv'd paſſion for a man, that at laſt 
muſt certainly leave or ruin her! and perhaps 
both! then the aggravation of the diſtreſs is, that 
ſhe does not believe he will not but I muſt own, 
if they are both what they would ſeem, they are 
made for one another, as much as Adam and Eve 
„were, for there is no other of their kind, but 
Eater Bay.] So Daniel! what news 


[ Exeunt, 


with you ? ” 

Boy. Madam, there's a 
ſpeak with my lady. | 

Z/ab. Sirrah ! don't you know Mr. Bevil yet? 

Boy. Madam, *tis not the gentleman who comes 
every day, and aſks for you, and won't go 1n till he 
Enows whether you are with her or no. 

Lab. Ha! that's a particular J did not know be- 
fore: Well! be i“ who it will, let him come up to 
me. Exit Boy, and re- enters with Mr. Sealand. 

| Ĩſabella locks amaz'd.] 

Mr. Seal. Madam, I can't blame your being a 
little ſurpriz'd, to ſee a perfect ſtranger make a viſit, 
and | e 

Jab. J am indeed ſurpriz'd! —— I ſee he does 


gentleman below would 


not know me. 


Mr. Seal. You are prettily lodg'd here, Madam 
in troth you ſeem to have every thing in plenty 
a thouſand a year, I warrant you, upon this pretty 
Teſt of rooms, and the dainty one within them. 

| [ Afeae, and looking about. 
I/ab. 
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Lab. [ Apart.) Twenty years, it ſeems, have leſs 
effect in the alteration of a man of thirty, than of 
a girl of fourteen—he's almoſt ſtil! the ſame; © but 
©.alas! I find by other men, as well himſelf, I 
© am not what I was—As ſoon as he ſpoke, I was 
*.convinc'd 'twas He—' How ſhall I contain my 
ſurprize and ſatisfaction! he muſt not know me yet. 

My. Seal. Madam, I hope I don't give you any |} 
diſturbance; but there is a young lady here, wita | 
whom: J have a particular butineſs to diſcourſe, and 
I hope ſhe-will admit me to that favour. 

Jab. Why, Sir, have you had any notice concern- 
ing her? T wonder who could give it you. | 

Mr. Seal. That, Madam, is fit only to be commu. 
nicated to herſelf. | 

Lab. Well, Sir! you ſhall ſee her: ——I find he 
© knows nothing yet, nor ſhall from me: I am re- 
_ +» folv'd, I will obſerve this interlude, this ſport of 
© Nature and of Fortune —— you ſhall ſee her pre- 
© ſently, Sir;* for now I am as a mether, and will 
truſt her with you. , Exit. 
Mr. Seal. As a mother! right; that's the old 
Phraſe, for one of thoſe commode ladies, who len4 | 
out beauty for hire, to, young gentlemen that have 
2 occaſions. But bere comes the precious lady 

erſeif. In troth a very ſightly woman 

Enter Indiana. 

Ind. I am told, Sir, you have ſome affair that re- 
qu:re your ſpeaking with me. 6 

Mr. Seal. Yes, Madam: there came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil, which is payable to- 
morrow ; and he in the intercourſe of buſineſs, ſent 
it to me, who have caſh of his, and defir'd me to 
ſend a ſervant with it; but I have made bold to 
bring you the money myſelf. 

Ind. Sir! was that neceſſary? | 
Mr. Seal. No, Madam; but, to be free with you, | 
the fame of your beauty, and the regard, which 
Mr. Bevil is a little too well known to have for you, 
Excited my curioſity, | 

Ind. 
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Ind. Too well known to have for me! Your ſober 
appearance, Sir, which my friend deſcrib'd, made 
me expect no rudeneſs, or abſurdity at leaſt——— 
Who's there? Sir, if you pay the money to a ſervant, 
*twill be as well. | h | 

Mr. Seal. Pray, Madam); be not offended: I came 
hither on an innocent, nay a virtuous deſign ; and, 
if you will have patience to hear me, it may be as 
nſetut to you, as you are in a friendſhip with Mr. 
Bevil, as to my only daughter; whom I was this day 
diſpoſing of. . V 
Ind. You make me hope, Sir, I have miſtaken 


you; Iam compos'd again; be free, ſay on- hat 


I am afraid to hear _ F/7 

My. Seal. I fear'd, indeed, an unwarranted paſſion 
Rere, but I did not think it was an abuſe of ſo worthy 
an object, ſo accompliſh'd a lady, as your ſenie and 
mien beſpeak——but-the youth of our age care not 
what merit and virtue they bring to-ſhame, ſo they 
gratify—— —— | 

Ind. Six—you are going into very great error — 
but, as you are pleas'd to ſay you ſee ſomethin: in 
me that has chang'd, at leaft, the colcur of your ſaſ- 
picions; ſo has your appearance alter'd mine, and 
made me earneſtly- attentive to what has any way 
concerned you, to enquire into my affairs and 
r 5 
a Seal, How ſenſibly! with what an air ſhe 
talks! „ | „ 

Ind. Good Sir, be ſeated— and tell me tenderly 
——keep all your ſuſpicions concerning me alive, 
that you may in a proper and prepar'd way ac- 
quaint me why the care of your daughter obliges a 
perſon of yonr ſeeming worth and fortune, to be thus 


inquiſitive about a wretched, helpleſs, friendleſs—— 


[we-pirg.} But I beg your pardon—tho' I am an 


; orphan, your child is not; and your concern for her, 


it ſeems has brought you hither— I'll be compoſed 
pray ge on, Sir. f | 
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My. Seal. How could Mr. Bevil be ſuch a monſter- 


to injure ſuch a woman? 


Ind. No, Sir—you wrong him—he has not injur'd. | 


me—my ſupport is from his bounty. 

Mr. Seal. Bounty! when gluttons give high prices 
for delicates, they are prodigious bountiful | 
| Jad. Still—ſtill you will perſiſt in that error 
But my own fears tell me all- Nou ave the gentle- 
man, I ſuppoſe, for whoſe happy daughter he is de- 


ſign'd a huſband, by his good father; * and he has, | 


perhaps, conſented to the overture: he was here 
this morning, dreſs'd beyond his uſual plainneſs, 


« nay, moſt ſumptyouſly'—and he is to be, perhaps, 


this night a bridegroom, eo 

Mr. Seat. I own he was intended ſuch: but, Ma- 
d:m, on your account, I have determined to defer 
my daughter's raarriage, till I am fatisfied from your 
own mouth, of what nature are the obligations you 


are under to him. | 


Ind. His actions, Sir, his eyes have only made me 


think, he deſign'd to make me the partner of his 


heart. The goodneſs and gentleneſs of his demean- 


our made me miſinterpret all "F'was my own {| 
hope, my own paſhon that deluded me——he never 
made one amourous advance to me His large | 


heart and beitowing hand, have only helpt the mi- 


ſerable: Nor know I why, but from his mere delight 
in virtue, that I have been his care, the object on 


* 


which to indulge and pleaſe himſelf, with pouring 
favours. _ 
Mr. Seal. Madam, I know not why it is, but I, 
as well as you, am methinks afraid of entering into 
the matter I came about; but 'tis the ſame thing, as 
if we had talk'd never ſo diſtinctly— 
have a daughter of mine. 


Ind. If you ſay this from what you think of me, 


you wrong yourſelf and him——Let not me, mile - 
Table tho* I may be, do injury to my benefator— 


No, Sir, my treatment ought rather to reconcile you 
h Rs 19 


he ne'er fall!“ 
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to his virtues—If to beſtow, without a proſpe& 
of return; if to delight in ſupporting, what might, 
perhaps, be thought an object of deſire, with no 
other view than to be her guard againſt thoſe who 
would not be fo diſintereſted; if theſe actions, Sir, 
can in a careful parent's eye commend him to a 
daughter, give yours, Sir, give her to my honeſt, ge- 
nerous Bevil What have I to do, but ſigh, and 
weep, to rave, run wild, a lunatic in chains, or hid 
in darkneſs, mutter in diſtracted ſtarts, and broken 
accents, my ſtrange, ſtrange ſtory! | 
Mr. Seal. Take comfort, Madam. | 
Ind. All my comfort muſt be to expoſtulate in 
madneſs, to relieve with frenzy my deſpair, and 
ſhrieking to demand of Fate, why—why was I born 
to ſuch variety of ſorrows ? e 
Mr. Seal. If I have been the leaſt occaſion 
Ind. No———'twas Heaven's high will I ſhould 


be ſuch—to be plander'd in my cradle! toſs'd on 


the ſeas! and even there, an infant captive! to loſe 
my mother, hear but of my father —to be adopted! 
loſe my adopter ! then plung'd again in worſe cala- 
mities! | 35 . 
Mr. Seal. An infant captive! | 
Ind. Yet then! to find the moſt charming of man- 
kind, once more to ſet me free (from what I thought 
the lat diftreſs) to load me with his ſervices, his 
bounties, and his favours; to ſupport my very life, 
in a way that Role, at the ſame time, my very ſoul 
itſelf from me. 1 Ds 
Mr. Seal. And has young Bevil been this worthy 
man? | | 
Ind. Yet, then again, this very man to take 
another! without leaving me the right, the pretence 
of eaſing my fond heart with tears! for oh! I. 
can't reproach him, though the ſame hand that 
rais'd me to this height, now throws me down the 
preclpice. | 


Mr. Seal. Dear lady! 


O yet one moment's pa- 
3 tience ; 


deen 
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tience: my heart grows full with your affliction; but 
yet, there's ſomething in your ſtory that=—— 
| Ind. My portion here is bitterneſs and ſorrow ! 


Mr. Seal. Do not think ſo: pray anſwer me; does 


Bevil know your name and family ? 


led. Alas! too well! O, could I be any other | 


thing than what I am——T'1] tear away all traces of 
my former felf, my little ornaments, the remains of 


my firſt tate, the hints of what I ought to have | 
[In her diſorder foe throws away à4 bracelct, | 


which Sealand takes up, and looks earneſtly en it. 


My. Seal. Ha! what's this? my eyes are not de- | 


ceiv'd? It is, it is the ſame! the very bracelet which 
I bequeath'd my wife at our laſt mournful parting. 


Ind. What ſaid you Sir? your wife! whither does 


my fancy carry me? what means this unfelt motion 
at my heart? and yet again, my fortune but deludes 
me; for if I err not, Sir, your name is Sealand; but 


| my loſt father's name Was | 


M.. Seal. Danvers! was it not? | 
Id. What new amazement! that is indeed my 
family. a | 
Mr. Seal. Know then, when my misfortunes drove 

me to the Indies, for reaſons top tedious now to 
mention, I chang'd my name of Danvers into 


Sealand. 
| Enter 1 ſabella . 


Lab. If yet there wants an explanation of your 


wonder, examine well this face, (your's, Sir, I well 
remember) gaze on, and read in me your fiſter 
Iſabella. | | 
Mr. Seal. My ſiſter! 5 
Jab. But here's a claim more tender ye. 
your Indiana, Sir, your long loſt daughter. | 
Mr. Seal. O my child! my child! » 
Tad. All-gracious Heaven! is it poſſible! do Ie 
brace my father! « | 
Mr. Seal. And do I hold thee———theſe paſſions are 
too 


| 
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too ſtrong for utterance——riſe, riſe my child, and 
O my ſitter ! 
[ Embracing her, 
Jab. Now, deareſt niece, my groundleſs tears, 
my painful cares no more ſhall vex thee :* if I have 
wrong'd thy noble lover with too hard ſuſpicions, 


my juſt concern for thee, I hope, will plead my 


pardon. a 
Mr. Seal. O! make him then the full amends, 


and be yourſelf the meſſenger of joy: fly this inſtant! 
tell him all theſe wondrous turns of Providence in 


his favour! tell him I have now a daughter to be- 
ſtow, which he no longer will decline: that this day 
he ſtill ſhall be a 8 nor ſhall a fortune, 
the merit which his father ſeeks, be wanting; tell 
him the reward of all his virtues waits on his accep- 
tance. [Exit I/ab.] My deareſt Indiana! | 
| urns and anbraces her. 
Ind. Have I, then at laſt, a father's ſanction on 
my love! his bounteous hand to give, and make my 
heart a preſent worthy of Bevil's generoſity ? 
Mr. Seal. O my child! how are our ſorrows paſt 


 oferpaid by ſuch a meeting! though I have loſt ſo 


many years of ſoft paternal dalliance with thee, yet, 


in one day to find thee thus, and thus beſtow thee, 


in ſuch perfect happineſs ! is ample, ample repara- 
tion! and yet again the merit of thy lover. | 
Ind. O! had I ſpirits left to tell you of his actions! 

© how firongly filial duty has ſuppreſs'd his love; 
and how concealment fill has doubled all his obli- 
« gations!* the pride, the joy of his alliance, Sir, 
would warm your heart, as he has conquer'd mine. 
M.. Seal. How laudable is love, when born of 
yirtue! I burn to embrace him— ; 


Ind. See, Sir, my aunt has already ſucceeded, 
and brought him to your wiſhes. 5 
Enter Iſabella ci é Sir John Bevil, Bevil jun. Mrs. 
Sealand, Cimberton, Myrtle, ad Lucinda. 
Sir F. Bev. [Entering.] Where, where's this * 
| | 8 
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of wonder! —— Mr. Sealand, I congratulate on this 
occaſion, our mutual happineſs your good 
ſiſter, Sir, has, with the ſtory of your daughter's 
fortune, fill'd us with ſurpriſe and joy! now all ex- 
ceptions are remov'd: my ſon has now avow'd his 
love, and turn'd all former jealouſies and doubts to 
approbation; and, I am told, your goodneſs has con- 
ſented to reward him. os Pk 

Ar. Seal. If, Sir, a fortune equal to his father's 
hopes, can make this object worthy his acceptance. 

Bev. jun, I hear you mention, Sir, of fortune, 
with pleaſure only, as it may prove the means to re- 
concile the beſt of fathers to my love let him be 
provident, but let me be happy —— My ever-deftin'd, 
my acknowledged wife! [ Embracing Indiana. 

Ind. Wife! O! my ever loved! my lord! 
my maiter! „ 8 

Sir J. Bev. I congratulate myſelf as well as you, 
that I had a ion, who could, under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, diſ over your great merit, 5 
Mr. Seal. O, Sir John! how vain, how weak is 


human prudence? what care, what foreſight, what 


imagination could contrive ſuch bleſt events to make 


our children happy, as Providence in one ſhort hour 


has laid before us? 

Cimb. [To Mr. Sealand.] J am afraid, Madam, 
Mr. Sealand 1s a little too buſy for our affair! if you 
pleaſe we'll take another opportunity. 

Mrs. Seal. Let us have patience, Sir. Y During this 

Cimb. But we make Sir Geoffry | Bev. jun. pre- 
wait, Madam, | ent: Lucinda 

Myrt. O Sir, I am not in haſte. to Indiana. 

Mr. Seal. But here! here's our general benefactor! 
excellent young man, that could be at once a lover 
to her beauty, and a parent to her virtue. 

Bev. jun. If you think that an obligation, Sir, 
give me leave to over- pay myſelf, in the only inſtance 
that now can add to my felicity, by begging you to 
beſtow this lady on Mr. Myrtle. 


Ar. 


— Cams. 1128 — — 
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Nr. Seal. She is his without reſerve, (I beg he 
may be ſent for) Mr. Cimberton, notwithſtand- 
ing you never had my conſent, yet there is, fince f 
laſt ſaw you, another objection to your marriage with 
my daughter. | 
Cimb. J hope, S.r, your lady has conceaPd nothing 


from me. | 


Mr. Scal. Troth, Sir! nothing but what was con- 
ceal'd from myſelf: another daughter who has an 
undoubted title to half my eſtate. 

Cinb. How! Mr. Sealand! why then if half Mrs. 


Lucinda's fortune is gone, you can't jay that any of 


my eſtate is ſettled upon her: I Was in treaty for the 


whole; but, if that is not to be come at, to be ſure 
there can be no bargain—— Sir, 


I have 
nothing to do but to take my leave of your good lady, 
my coufin, and beg pardon for the trouble I have 
given this old gentleman. _ Ron np Io 
Myrt. that you have, Mr. C:mberton, with all 
my heart. [ Diſcovers himſelf. 

 Omnes. Mr. Myrtle. . | 
Myrt. And I beg pardon of the whole company, 


that I aſſumed the perſon of Sir Geoffry, only to be 


preſent at the danger of this lady's being difpoſed of, 
and in her utmoſt exigence to aſſert my right to her; 
which if her parents will ratify as they once favour'd 
my pretenſions, no abatement of fortune ſhall lefien 


her value to me. | 


Luc. Generous man! 

Mr. Seal. If, Sir, you can overlook the injury of 
being in treaty with one, who has meanly left her, 
as you have generouſly aſſerted your right in her, 
ſhe is yours. | | 

Luc. Mr. Myrtle, tho' you have ever had my 
heart, yet now I find I love you more, becauſe I 
bring you leſs. 

* Myrt. We have much more than we want; and 
I am glad any event has contributed to the diſcovery 


© of our real inclinations to each other.“ | «7 
Mrs. Scal. Well! howver, I'm glad the girl's diſ- 
poſed of any way. [ A/de. 
| Bew. 
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Bev. Myrtle! no longer rivals now, but brothers. 


Myrt. Dear Bevil! you are born to triumph over 


me; but now our competition ceaſes : I rejoice in the 
preheminence of your virtue, and your alliance adds 
chums to Lucinda. = 

Sir J. Bev. Now, ladies and gentlemen you have 


ſet the world a fair example: your happineſs is owing 


to your conſtancy and merit; and the ſeveral difficut- 
ties you have ſtruggled with, evidently ſhew 
Whate'er the generous mind itſelf denies, 
be. ſecret care of Providence ſuppliet. 
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By Mr. WELSTED. 


UR auther, avhom intreaties cannot mote, 


 Oprte off the dear coguctry that you love, 
*Savears he'll not fruſtate (ſo he plainly means) 
By a looſe Epilogue, his indecent ſcenes. 
1s it not, Sirs, hard fate I meet to-day, 
To kecp me rigid flill beyond the play? | 
And yet, I'm ſav d a world of pains that way. 


T vor can look, I nov car move ateaſe, 


| Nor need I terture thoſe poor limbs to pltaſe; 


Nor ævith the hand or foot attempt ſurprize, 
Nor avreſt ny features, nor fatigue my eyes * 
Beſs me! what Freakiſh gambols have I play'd! 


Ii Hat mations try'd, and wanton looks betray 4“ 


Ou: of pure kindneſs all! to cver-rule 


 #he threatn'd hiſs and ſcreen ſome ſcrivbling fect, 


With more reſpect I'm entertain'd to night : 


Dur author thinks, TI can with eaſe delight. 


My artleſs looks, while modeſt graces arm, 
He jays, I need but to appear, and charm. 

A wife /o form'd, by theſe examples bred, 

Peurs jcy and gladneſs round the marriage bed: 
Soft ſeurce of comfort, kind relief from care, 
And *tis ber leaft perfection to be fair. 
The nymph with Indiana's worth awhe 211-t, 
A nation will behold with Bevil's eyes. 
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Toft publiſhed, + 


Making Twelve handſome Volumes in Duodecimo, 


neatly bound, Price 11. 16s. 


The ENGLISH THEATRE. 


eo N TAILN IN S 


Sixty of the beſt Tragedies and Comedies in the 
Englith Language; each Volume has an elegant 
Vignette Title, and ever ry Play a Frontiſpiece, 
repreſenting a riking Like 
vourite Actors and AQreſles, deſigned and engraved 
by the beſt Maſters. 
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Revenge | 
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*ranifh Friar 
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Love for Love 
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George Barnwell 
Tamerlane 
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Diftreſt Mother 


” of the above Plays may be had ſeparate, price 6d. although 
the Frontilpieces are worth the Money alone, 
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provok' d Huſband 5 
Love make a Man 
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| All for Love 
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